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I suatt have occasion, Gentlemen, to show 
you the mode of exposing and tying those 
arterial trunks which are most frequently 
the seat of aneurism, and I shal! therefore 
not at present enter into any further re- 
marks on perticular aneurisms, excepting 
just to consider the propriety of tying three 
or four arteries, respecting which, the opi- 
nions of the profession are not at present 
completely decided. 

The external iliac has been frequently 
and successfully tied. ‘There are cases, 
also, in which the femoral artery, seated 
near to the crural arch, has been tied. One 
case is on record, in which it is said the in- 
ternal iliac was tied for an aneurism of the 
gluteal artery ; and I believe there is one 
case, likewise, in which it is stated the com- 
mon iliac trunk was tied, I do not pretend 
to say that a ligature cannot be applied to 
these vessels; but I must represent to you, 
that I should think the operation extremely 
difficult, aud that I should attempt it myself 
with great unxiety, and uuder considerable 
doubt as to the possibility of effecting the 
object in view. 

be main trunk of the artery of the upper 
extremity, may be tied as high up as the 
external edge of the anterior scalenus mus- 
ele. A ligature has been applied to it in 
this situanou in various iustances—some- 
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| times with success. The question is, whe- 
ther the trunk should he tied at the internal 
| edge of the scalenus muscle, or whether, on 
the right side the trunk of the aricria inno- 
| minaia should be tied. I should think, tying 
| the trunk of the arteria ionominata preferable 
to applying a ligature upon the subclavian 
artery on the internal edge of the scalenus 
muscle. ‘The arteria innominata is seated 
| behind the first bone of the sternum, at no 
| great depth from the surface of the living 
| subject; and in the dead subject it is cer- 
| tainly not very difficult to cut down and put 
a ligature upon it; but here, two questions 
arise ; the first is, whether those parts which 
are supplied by the right subclavian and 
right common carotid (branches of the arte- 
ria innominais), are likely to receive an 
adequate supply of blood when the arteria 
| innominata has been tied? Secondly, whe- 
ther the arteria innominata wil! unite and 
become consolidated os other arteries do 
after the application of a ligature ? 
|. If we place a ligature on the trunk of the 
arteria innominata, end throw an injection 
into the heart, where the aorta arises from 
| the left ventricle, we shall find that the in- 
jection will fill the vessels of the right upper 
extremity, and of the right side of the head. 
In truth, we know that there are very free 
communications between the arteries of the 
head, and those of the right and left ex. 
tremities; aod probably those communi- 
cations alone are sufficient to maintain the 
circulation, under the circumstances I have 
| mentioned. So fer as the dead body is con- 
concerned, the experiment is decisive. In 
respect to the same question on the living 
subject, the arteria innominata has been 
twice tied. It was tiedin the first instance by 
Professor Mott, of New York, and the ope- 
ration in that case was so far successful, that 
at the end of three weeks the patient come 
down stairs, and, 1 believe, walked out of 
the house ; however, hwmorrhage came on, 
which ultimately led to a fatal termination. 
It was stated, that although the right upper 
extremity and right side of the head had 
been adequately supplied with blood in that 
case, those processes by which the union 
and consolidation of the artety are to be ac- 
complished, had not taken place; so that 
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when a probe after death was put into the 
trunk of the arteria innominata, it passed 
freely through the part over which the liga- 
ture had been applied. Professor Graefe, 
of Berlin, has since tied the arteria innomi- 
nata ; and it was covsidered that the patient 
had recovered ; but still, he died of hemor- 
rhage on the 6ist day after the operation. 
At present, therefore, it may be considered 
a doubtful point, whether we ought to tie 
the arteriainnominata. I should, however, 
prefer tying that, than attempt the applica- 
tion of a ligature upon the subclavian artery 
on the inner edge of the scalenus; and i do 
not know whether it is not as likely to suc 
ceed, as placing a ligature even on the ex- 
ternal edge of the scalenus muscle ; for, in 
point of fact, there are several large trunks 
coming off from the subclavian artery, and 
the coming off of those trunks affects the 
operation in this way—tbey impede the 
formation of a coagulum in the sac aad 
vessel—they prevent the occurrence of that 
natural process which favours the consolida- 
tion of the artery under the application of 
the ligature. 

I have already intimated, that in two in- 
stances a ligature has been placed around the 
abdominal aorta ; and it is proper to consider 
the question, whether, under any combina- 
tion of circumstances, it would be proper to 
place a ligature on that vessel. The only 
case in which it is to be considered as a 
question, whether the operation ought ever 
to be attempted, is in the instance of an 
aneurism of the external iliac artery reaching 
high up. 

In the two operations I have mentioned, 
where the abdominal aorta was tied, the one 
of which was performed by Sir A, Cooper, 
and has been already published, and the 
other by Mr. James, a surgeon of the Exe- 
ter Hospital, an account of which has since 
been read at the Med,-Chirur. Society, the 
Operation was effected by making an in- 
cision into the linea alba through the inte- 
guments and muscles of the abdomen, and of 
course cutting directly into the sbdomen ; 
then turning aside‘the bowels, feeling the 
artery where it He& on the front of the ver- 
tebral column, @td passing the ligature 
round it in that situation, ‘There can be no 





long the existence of the patient. Now, I 
cannot say, as far as the two cases I have 
mentioned go, or so far as I should antici- 
pate from reasouing, & priori, as to the pro- 
bable result of the operation, that a ligature 
upon the abdothina) aorta is likely to accom- 
plish either the ome or the other of these 
purposes. I cannot say that I could expect 
from it either a cure of the aneurismal tu- 
mour, or the other circumstance I have 
mentioned. Indeed, I think it much more 
likely to help the patient onwards in bis 
journey towards the other world, than to re- 
tard his progress ; therefore, at present it 
seems to. me io be one of those operations 
which had better not be tried. 

Veins.— Wounds of veins, like these of 
arteries, are attended by a flow of blood, 
or, in other words, with hemorrhage. Ve- 
nous hemorrhage is much less formidable 
than that which proceeds from wounds of 
arteries, Indeed, under scarcely any cir- 
cumstances do we entertain’ much alarm at 
the flow of blood which tekes place from the 
wound of a vein, and we find, in general, that 
the natural powers of the constitution are ade- 
quate to arrest such hemorrheges. As soon 
as the flow of blood from a vein is left to it- 
self, coaguium forms in the orifice of the 
wound in the vessel, end the opeving be- 
comes closed. If this does nut take 
of itself, pressure on the wounded part is 
found to arrest the bleeding, and to give 
occasion to the formation of a coagelum 
within the vessel, which will permanently 
stop the hamorrbage, 

Treatment.— Pressure is the method 
which we should trust to for arresting ve- 
uous hemorrhage ; and we should not, an- 
less it be actually unavoidable, think of ap- 
plying a ligature on a vein. 

Inflammation of Veins,—Veins very 
easily become inflamed, and such inflamme- 
tion, when once produced, is a very serious 
occurrence —in many cases termiuating fa- 
tally, ‘The application of a ligature is one 
of the exciting causes which, in many cases, 
have led to fatal inflammation of the vein on 
which the ligature has been applied. Un- 

\less, therefore, under circumstances of ur- 
gent necessity, in consequence of the mag- 
nitude of the vessel divided, or of the failure 





very great difficulty ia perfurming this ope- | of other means in arresting the hemorrhage, 
ration ; for when lying ia bed, if you make | we should not think of applying a ligature, 
the experiment on your own person, you|in consequence of an opening made into a 
will find that you can trace the abdominal) vein. We divide a great number of veins, 
aorte from the chest down to its bifurcation | as well as arteries, in the amputation of a 
into the two iliacs. There is no great depth | thigh, for example, but we do not find it 
of parts, therefore, in cutting through to get | necessary to upply ligatures. In fact, veing, 
to it. | for the most part, are furnished with a great 

The reasons for performing this, or any|many valves, which prevent the occurrence 
other kind of operation, are certainly to put a| of bleeding sach as takes place from the 
stop to disease, which is likely to terminate| wound of an artery. Not uncommonly, 
mortally if left alone ; or if we cannot actu- | however, we experience so great a hemor- 
ally put a stop to, or cure the disease, to pro-| rhage from the femoral vein in amputation, 
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as to induce us to attempt measures to stop | inflammation arises in 8 vein, the brs is, 
it. I should observe, that the deep-seated |in the first instance, admonished of it by 
veins are not so well supplied with valves as | pain in the part—a sense of stitfness in the 
the superficial veins. If the femoral vein, | motions of the part, and these are gradually 
then, bleed freely after au operation, it may | eugmented till the patient perceives con- 
be advisable to apply a ligature around the | siderable pain and stiffness along the situa- 
orifice (not drawing it very’ tightly), while |tion of the inflamed vessel, The vein 
you are employed in taking up the other | swells, the coats become thickened, the in- 
vessels ; and when you have finished this, | flammatory action extends to the cellular 
if you take off the ligature from the vein, you | substance immediately surrounding the vein, 
will probably find that it does not bleed. If, | which becomes the seat of effusion, and thus 
however, you should still find a large stream | the vein itself, and the parts in which it is 
of blood proceeding from the femoral vein,| situated, undergo a general tumefaction. 
there seems to be no meosure left but that! When the inflamed vein, or veins, is seated 
of tying it. 1 have had occasion, after am- | superficially, and when more than one vein 
putation, many times to tie the femoral |is involved in the affection, we shall find a 
vein, and I cannot say that | ever saw an | considerable swelling of the parts, and that 
unfavourable circumstance resulting fromthe increased action extends to the skia 
it; yet I repeat that it is a proceeding | covering the veins, so that a redness is ob- 
which I should never resort to, except un-/served. In the bend of the arm we shall 
der circumstances of absolute necessity. find, immediately over the elbow-joint, that 
The opening made in the bend of the arm | the skin and cellular membrane are con- 
for venesection, iz the wound of a vein ; and |.siderably swollen ; the skin is red, tense, and 
know very well that simple pressure,’ very painful, and this will extend down- 

and that not to a very considerable extent, | wards along the fore-arm, and upwards along 


It is not my in- | 
tention—I do not deem it necessary in the 
observations I have to make, to enter into a 
description of the mode of opening a vein 
in simple venesection. I may observe to! 
you, however, that although it is the first 
operation generally learned, and although 
the whole of you understand it very well, it} 
is not, perhaps, one of the easiest operations | 
to perform neatly, and effectually, and | 
safely. When 1 speak of performing it! 
nedtly, 1 speak of opening the vein and of 


stops the efflax of blood. 


the arm. While these changes are taking 
plece, the orifice of the vein in which phle- 
botomy hes been performed, and from which 
the blood has been extracted, instead of 
having united, is separated, and is com- 
monly fesiered as it is called, There is the 
appearance of matter in the opening of the 
vein, and after the inflammation has lasted 
some three or four days, it will be found 
that a thin matter (which is sometimes red- 
dish from the admixture of blood) escapes 
from the opening; sometimes it appears 





receiving the blood that flows from it, with- like pretty-well-formed pus, but more com- 
Oat letting it escape over the dress of the | monly it is thin, having a reddish appear- 
patient, or the epartment in which the | ance, and it flows sometimes in considerable 
bleeding takes place. When I speak of | quantities. When the parts are thus swell- 
performing it safely, I speak of performing | ed and red, there is considerable sensibility 
it in such @ way as to run no risk of injuring | on pressure ; so that when we touch the pert 
the artery which is seuted navar it. ind | mosh pain is occasioned to the patient. In 
when I speak of performing it effectually, 1 | conjunction with these local changes, we 
speek of performing it in such a way, and of | find a considerable febrile disturbance of the 
applying such bandages to the wound, and/syetem. There is an excitement of the 
of directing the patient to keep the arm in| pulse which becomes more full and fre- 
such a state a8 will prevent the occurrence quent, sometimes being as,much as 150 or 
of inflammation of the wounded vein; for 1/140 in the minute. The topgue is white. 
must observe to you, that in many cases, the | There are frequently sickness, nausea, and 
simple wound inflicted in the operation of | vomiting of 2 bilious-looking fluid; « 
phlebotomy, bas been the exciting cause of | costive state of the bowels; thirst. To- 
inflammation of the veia. This operation, | gether with these symptoms, there is usually 
therefore, aluhough it is regarded as being 80 ls great degree of anxicty of the countenance 
simple, that ove the least ivitiated in the|and restlessness. Ihe patient dors not 
profession may perform it, when we come to/sleep at night, and is very uneasy, throw- 
copsider the whole of the circumstances at- ling himself about, and feeling very uncom- 
tending it is not to be deemed as an opere-| fortable during the day-time. There is an 
tion the beast important. }emeasy sensation about the pracordia—a 

PAlebitis.—Loflammation of the vein has re- | sense of uneasiness about that; art; and the 
ceived the technical name of phlebitis. Phieb | patient is apt to be low-spirited—to enter- 
is the Greek term for vein; hence the term | tuin a gloomy aspect as to the result of the 
phiebitis is merely the same term, with itis! ease. As the case advances, something 
added to it, denoting inflammation, When like delirium comes on ; yet if vou speak to 
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and rouge the patient, you generally get an | agulable lymph deposited from the blood. 
answer to a question. At the same time,| This deposite, however, presents various 
you hardly find thot there is anything de-| appearances; often the ap of an 
cided in the delirium. Frequently, too, | adventitious membrane ek ie effu- 
there is a remarkeble degree of irritability sion ; at other times it bas a reddish appear- 
about the patient; a slight noise—slight | ance, more characteristic of having been pro- 
causes produce considerable excitement of | duced from the blood. 

the nervous system—an excitementtoade-| Here is a drawing, taken from the vena 
gree that is very dreadful. The skin gene-| cava covered by a dark-brownish fur, in this 
rally assumes a sallow, and frequently a/ work, which is @ volume of the Medico- 
yellowish appearance ; the features become | Chirurgical Transactions ; there are two or 
sharp and contracted. The febrile disturb-/ three figures given, representing the differ- 
ance does not long assume an active inflam-|ent appearances. Here is an inflamed ex- 
matory character ; that stage of the disease | ternal iliac and femoral veio. 1 now show 
soon passes over, and acondition more allied | you a portion of theiliac filled up with this 
to the typhoid state comes on. The tongue| substance; and here is the femoral vein 
becomes dry and brownish. There is great lower down where the coats are filled with 
prostration of strength, sordes about the; blood. Here is a vena cava in a more ad- 
mouth, and the general condition of the pa- | vanced stage, where you will see the regular 
tient seems to be very much that of one in | deposition of the lymph. 

the advanced stage of typhus fever. In this}; These changes extend to various distances 
state, we very frequently find the symptoms | along the vein. In the case of inflammation 
of active inflammatory action, showing them- excited by the puncture of a lancet in vene- 


selves in some of the internal parts of the 
body. Symptoms occur of inflammation in 
the chest, or within the abdomen ; and un- 
der the continuance of this general febrile 
disturbance, and the other external or in-| 
ternal inflammations, patients, at last, die 
at different periods of time, according to the | 
various accessions of the symptoms. A case 
is mentioned by Hodgson, in his work 
on diseases of arteries and veins, in which | 


section, if it should occur in the basilic vein 
for instance, we shall probably find that 
it will run os far up as the termination of 
that vein into the axillary vein. If it 
occur in the cephalic, it may rua up « few 
inches; sometimes it will rum into the ax- 
illary vein, and even as far up that vein as 
to its junction with the jugular. It will 
extend downwards to the veins of the fore- 
arm, and they will become thickened and 


inflammation of the femoral vein came on in | hardened, and will contain either lymph or 
consequence of a ligature having been ap-| pus down as far as the hand; for I should 
plied on the saphena, and the patient died | mention to you, that the veins, instead of 
on the fourth day, I think, after the applica-| being blocked up entirely by this deposi- 
tion of the ligature. I have seen cases/| tion of lymph, or coagulum, sometimes be- 
where this sort of inflammation has termi-|come thickened; they are rendered rough 
nated fatally, and where life has been pro-|and irregular on the inside, but they con- 
longed, perhaps, to the seventeenth, or even | tain pus in a fluid state ; so that the inflam- 
to the twentieth day. When we come to| mation which attacks the venous coats, and 
examine the body after death, we find (if} which particularly affects the internal Ji-« 
the inflammation of the vein be in a very | ning, produces either depositions of coagu- 
early stage) the coats of the vessel thicken- | lable lymph or of pus. 

ed, the inside of the vein red, and the} Such are the appearances that are exhi- 
cellular membrane jpfiltrated with serum. |bited in the veins. Now, if we examine 
Iu.a later period of the disease, we find|them at a atill later period, when the in- 
those changes to have taken place, which a) fummation has been reduced, we shall find 
more considerable extent of disease occa-| that the lymph is absorbed, and that the 
sions. The effects are more extensive. | veins have their cavities obliterated ; that 
The cellular membrane is the situation of | they are reduced, either into the state of solid 


considerable chang, partly by deposition of | 
lymph, and partly by serous effusion. The 
coata of the inflamed vessel are greatly | 
thickened and indurated, and the cavity of 
the vessel is lined by a stratum of lymph, | 
which closely adheres to the sides of the | 
veasel; and when we cut open the vessel, | 
we find that it is lteraly furred up with 
it. When we examine the surtace of this] 
adventstivus membrase lying close to the | 
costs of the vein, it seems like lymph 





impervious cords, or else, when we cut 
them open, we find that they are filled by 
a kind of adventitious membrane, some- 
thing like that which forms between the 
contents of the abdomen and the parietes of 
that cavity. That is the appearance they 
assume when the inflammation has gone 
thr ugh its various stages and has been 
cured, But then, in fatal cases, we find 
various other affections of importwnt parts, 
which contribute to the fatal event; for you 


effus<d from the sides of the vessel; but| will easily understand, that the infamma- 
the surface, next the blood, is more hie. o 





tun ofa portion of a vein, considered by 
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itself, would not be sufficient to destroy life. 
If inflammation should be seated in the ce- 
phalic or basilic veins merely, why you 


197 


deposition of pus, generally, into the cellular 
texture of the thigh, apparently beginning 
immediately on the outside of the knee-joint, 


cansot suppose the patient would lose his |running along the interstices hetween the 
life from this cause. Philebitis, then, ter-| muscles, and going, apparently, through- 
minates fatally, in consequence of its secon- j out the whole limb ; there was a small de- 
dary effects ; that is, the changes which it| position of pus surrounding the sboulder- 
produces in other parts; and these altera-| joint. 1 had a case, some time ago, under 
tions consist of inflammatiou of some one or | my care in Bedlam, of a patient who was in 
other of the serous membranes—very come | a state of mental derangement, and who bad 
monly of the pleura—inflammation of the | been sent from the country to (hat asylam. 
pleura, with a sero- purulent effusion into the | He had been bled from the arm before he 
cavity of the thorax; inflammation of the | was sent off, and it seems they had not 
lung, with deposition into the texture of the |taken very particular care to bind up the 
lung, of a kind of imperfect purulent fluid— | arm properly, so that when he arfived at the 
that kind of deposition in the texture of | institution, though he was not able to give 
the lung which is found to take place fre-|a very clear account of himself, yet he made 
nently after serious external injuries—a | us understand that he had pain in the arm. 
eposition which we cannot exactly cal! Ua examining it, there seemed to have been 
lymph, and which we cannot precisely call |some very tight pressure applied; there 





pas, but which secms to be something be- 
tween them—sero-purulent deposite. Some- 
times there is deposition into the substance 
of the liver, and occasionally into some other 
of the abdominal viscera. There is inflamma- 
tion of the pericardium, and sometimes of 
the muscular texture of the heart, with de- 
itions of the nature I beve alluded to. 
oflammation of the joints—inflammation of 
the synovial membranes, with deposition 
or effusion of pus sbout one or several 
of the joints. ‘These are the circumstances 
thet occur as secondery effects of phle- 
bitis, and which lead to dissolution, or 
assist, probably, in those instances which 
terminate fatally. Some three years ago | 
had several cases of phiebitis, in the hos- 
pital, under my care, all occurring nearly 
at ‘the same time, which ended fatally, and 
-which gave me an opportanity of observing 
the principal appearances which are pro- 
duced ia consequence of this affection. In 
one of those patients, a stout man with an 
old ulcer of the leg, the inflammation had 
extended, aud as the ulcer assumed an un- 
favourable appearance, it was necessary 
to. bleed, and to reduce him in conse- 
quence. He was getting well rapidly ; but 
the wound made with the lancet in vene- 
section did not unite with facility, and, in 
fact, phlebitis took place. After the inflam- 
mation of the vein hed existed for a few 


days, the knee-joint of one side swelled 
very considerably, and then swelling ex-| 
tended to the thigh of the same side gene- | 


rally; then the opposite shoulder - joint 
swelled ; at length, in fact, the patient died. 
Upon examining him after death, the in- 
flammation of the vein seemed to be in a 
natural course towards cure, but the syno- 
vial membrane of the affected knee-joint 
had been inflamed in the highest possible 
degree, The whole surface of the joint was 
of w bright-red colour, and the joint itself 
was filled with pus. Besides this there was 


was the impression of some cord, or some- 
|thing that had been used in confining him 
as he was brought slong, end which had 
made a very obvious mark. The swelling, 
the reduess, and painful state of the arm, 
existed to a degree, which made it pretty 
clear, although the man could not give any 
distinct account of himse!f, that infamma- 
tion of the vein had arisen, partly from vene- 
section and partly from the irritation pro- 
duced by the measures that had been used 
to confine him on his journey. Measures 
| were adopted for the purpose of reducing 
the local inflamuietion, which lad a very 
formidable appearance, and ander the use 
| of those measures the arm became consider- 
| ably less swelled, the redness disappeared, 
land. in fact, before the patient died the arm 
|had assumed pretty nearly its natural ap- 
|pearance. However, there was cousider- 
lable febrile disturbance, a white tongue, 
| want of sleep, a very great degree of rest- 
\lessness, and, as the effection went oo, a 
! peculiar difficulty of breathing seemed to 
join itself with the other symptoms. The 
|'man occasionally complained that there was 
hot air about his throat, but one knew not 
whether to ascribe that to a natural and true 
sensation, or to the state of the patient's 
mind ; but, in short, he died. I examined 
him after death, aud 1 found that the affee- 
tion of the vein extended from the basilic 
into the axillary and subclavian, as far as 
the termination of that trunk at its junction 
with the internal jugular, where it abruptly 
stopped. In the origiual situation of the 
inflammation, the affection seemed to be 
pretty much on the decline ; but the princi- 
pal morbid changes in this case were found 
to be ia the heart and pericardium. The 
pericardium contained several ounces of a 
thick, turbid fluid; serum, with many 
flakes and much purulent matter mixed with 
it, The whole of the pericardium covering 
the heart, and the reflected portion of the 
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membrane, were highly inflamed, more so | substance of the information which has been 
than I ever witnessed in any case. The | given on the subject. 
minute vessels of that membrane were ex-| Causes.— With respect to the causes of 
cessivély injected, so as to make it of a| phlebitis, we find in most cases that the dis- 
bright-red colour. In one portion there was | case is traceable to some external injury; @ 
chemosis; bat the whole of the covering| wound or some direct external excitement. 
of the heart head a bright-scarlet colour, in} The wound that is inflicted in ‘the vein of 
c uence of the disease. In one part of | the arm in the operation of phlebotomy, has, 
the left ventricle of the heart, in the midst |in many cases, produced this affection ; aad 
of this vivid red appearance, there wasajin one of the instances that terminated 
spot of yellow ; aad on making an incision, | fatally three or four years ago in this bos- 
the muscular fibres of the heart were found | pital, uoder my own care, such was the 
to be broken down, and mixed witha yellow; case. A young woman had received some 
purulent fluid; it was, in fact, that kind of slight injury, and for which she was bled. 
fluid which @ sometimes found in the heart, She was by occupation a weaveress, and she 
and which has been so often found in the went to her occupation after phlebotomy had 
substance of the lung and of the liver. | been performed ; she continued to employ 
: ‘ Tes pera |her arm in weaving. On the second day 
It is an interesting inquiry in those cases, | afer the bleeding, inflammation came on ; 
how the inflammation of the vein leads to | that inflammation became worse, and on the 
the effects that we have now described. | following day she was received into the 
Héw the ioflammation of the vein, in the | hospital. She laboured, in a very marked 
first instance, excites that serious febrile degree, under all the symptoms of phlebitis, 
disturbance of the system so marked in land she died, In that case there was puru- 























phiebitis, and how it is that remote inter-/)-n: deposition ia some part of the vein, but 


nal parts, apparently ultogether unconnected 
with the seat of mischief, should become 
subject to the affection, and, in fact, lead to 


} We were not allowed to examine the chest 
| or abdomen, and, therefore, we did not get 
| to know the condition of their contents, I| 


a fatal termination. | saw phlebitis in a geotleman whom | myself 

An idea has been entertained that the | bled—s private patient of my owa, He had 
inflammation of the vein is propagated along | come from India to undergo some slight ope- 
the lining of the vessel tothe heart. This,| ration. He was a young man, and apparently 
however, does not accord with what is ob-| very healthy ; however, the wound made in 
served on examination after death. We) the vein of the arm led to inflammation, and 
sometimes find that the inflamed portion of} he died, And 1 may mention here that I have 
the vein does not extend very far from the; seen very general disturbance, and often 
spot where the external injury has been re-/| very fatal disturbance, take place from the 
ceived ; and in all instances we find it ends| performance of such operations upon persons 
short of the heart. I do not know of one from India that you would not expect to be 


instance in which there is reason to suppose | 
the inflammation of the lining of the vein) 
has been actually continued onward to the | 
heart ; on the contrary where it had reached, | 
as I have mentioned, in the cases that I have 
seen, even to the internal jugular, the vein| 
from that poiot, the superior vena cava, has 
been perfectly healthy. In other instances) 
it has not been found to go so far. It has) 
been the opinion of some that the mis- 
chief in question arises from the pus which 
is formed in the inflamed vein passing into 
the circulation. This opinion has been 
given by M. Breschet in an article on phie- 
bitis, in the Dictionnaire Médecine ; and 
the same opinion has been defended by Afr, 
Arnot, in a paper on inflammation of the 
veins in the fifteenth volume of the transac 
tions of the Med. Chir, Society. Both these 
gentlemen advert to the circumstance which / 
is produced by injecting pus or other acrid 
substances into the veins of living animals, 
and they say that in those instances pure- 
Jent secretion frem the inflamed vein takes | 
place, and passes into the system generally, 
and that this excites mischief. That is the! 


productive of such results, So that | fancy 
with respect to Europeans who stay in those 
climates, there is some unfavourable state of 
the country or of the air, thatrenders them 
less able to undergo operations than per- 
sons who reside in this country ; and this 
explains why medical men advise Europeans 
in Fadia to go home, and be operated upon. 
I suppose surgeons in India fiad that ope- 
rations upon Europeans there do mot turn out 
very advantageously. 

Other sources of external irritation applied 
to veins, are capable of producing serious 
inflammatory affections of them. In conse- 
quence of the change that takes place under 
parturition, in consequence of the mode in 
which the veins of the uterus are exposed 
by the separation of the placenta, in conse- 
quence of the irritation produced where 
parts of the placenta may remain adherent 
to the uterus and undergo changes, inflam- 
mation may arise in the veins of the uterus, 
and may be propagated to the internal iliac, 
to the external iliac and femoral veins ; and 
thus become the source of the affection 
called phleymasia dolens; or no doubt the 








MR, LAWRENCE ON PUERPERAL FEVER AND VARIX. 


ioflammation may be propagated to the 
vena cave inferior, and that may become the 
seat of a serious affection which may vermi- 
nate fatally. The researches of Dr. Robert 
Lee of Argyle Street have contributed to 
this im a very clear point of view ; and 
remarks will be published in a forthcom- 
ing volume of the trausactions of the Med. 
Chir. Society. 

Puerperal fever. —\ seems probable, that 
inflammation of the veins of the uterus, pro- 
pegated from them to the iliacs, and some 
others, is the source of that obscure affec- 
tion, which hes been ranked with others, 
under the general name of puerperal fever. 

~ It is wot unlikely, that in compound frac- 

tures, or injuries to the joints, and so on, 
this inflammation of the veins may arise ; 
and thus phlebitis may have a greater share 
than we are aware of in those affections, or 
im the termination that attends them. This 
is, however, a subject that has not yet been 
properly investigated. 

Treatment.—The next point is the (reat 
ment of this affection; and | believe the 
best plan of treatment consisis in applying, 
as early as possible, leeches, in large num- 
bers, over de vein in which the inflamma- 
tion originates ; and thus to attempt, by lo- 
cal abstraction of blood, (and by such other 
local means as are likely to lessen inflamma- 
tion), to overcome the inflammatory disturb- 
ance of the part. The general febrile dis- 
turbance of the system which exists in the 
early period of the affection, leads us. in 
many cases, to infer, that general bleeding | 
would be of service; and, accordingly, 
many patients have been bied freely from | 
the arm in cases of phiebitis. The febrile | 
disturbance is generally lessened by such 
general bleeding ; but, although the symp-| 
toms are lessened for the ume, we do not, | 
1 think, in general, find that any correspond- 
ing benefit is produced, so as to put a stop 
to the affection. The symptoms come on 
again, and soon the period of active inflam- 
mation passes by; and that condition of the 
system, in which the typhoid state is mani-| 
feated, supervenes, and in which those ge- 
neral depletions are not only unnecessary, 
but are obviously prejudicial. Indeed, in 
the advanced stage of the disease, where | 
there isa high degree of irritability, a seri-| 
ous affection of the nervous system; where | 
the tongee begins to be brown, and the pa- 
tient is thirsty, we are very much ut a loss 
to know what to do, for none of the meaus 
we are in the habit of using, appear to be of 
advantage. I have given mercury, very 
freely, without much benefit. | have tried 
the effects of narcotics, :yosciamus, conium, 
aud so on, perbaps with a little temporary 
relief, but without materially controlling the 
symptoms. indeed, when the disease goes 
beyond a certain point, and those interasl 
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affections take place which I have slloded 
to, we seem to bave but very little power 
over the disorder. Ihe uncontrollable nature 
of the complaint, therefore, isa powerful rea- 
son for adopting all the means that are cal- 
culated to avert the occurrence of inflemma- 
tion. It isa great reason for adopting, in 
the very earliest period of the inflammation, 
the local means, the spplication of leeches, 
and so forth, that are calculated to arrest 
the disease ; for if we neglect these in the 
first instance, and allow the inflammation to 
become fully developed, patients, in most 
instances, are lost. 

Varix.—The veins are subject to an af- 
fection denominated varir—enlargement of 
the vessels, with thickening of their coats ; 
and this occur in those siteations of 
the body in which the return of the blood 
takes place contrary to its gravity, particu- 
larly in the lower extremities. In these 
veins, not uncommonly, inflammation takes 
place, depositions occur, nd thus they as- 
sume a large size, and a very tortuous 
course. This affection often exists for a 
great number of years, and sometimes will 
affect the whole of the veins of the lower 
extremity ; so that when you l6ok at the 
limb, and observe the knotty and tortuous 
course of the veins, you are often surprised 
to see such a singular change in the state of 
the vessels, while the patient, appérently, 
experiences very little inconvenience from 
the circumstance. Frequently, however, 
these varicose affections of the veins are & 
source, not only of considerable inconveni- 
ence, but often of danger. Such diseased 
veins are, of course, more liable to the oc- 
currence of inflammation than others. The 
distention sometimes becomes very consi- 
derable ; they will occasionally give way, 
aud break ; and thus very large quantities 
of blood may be lost from the rupture of 
varicose veins. The swelling of the veins, 
particularly after considerable employmént 
of the limb, is attended with very great 
pain and inconvenience ; indeed, their state 
is always worse after much exercise, in 
walking, and so forth. 

Treatment.—lf the varicose veins become 
actually inflamed, if they become enlarged, 
hardened, and the skin over them red, and 
if they are painful to the touch, we must 
treet them as we would treat an inflamed 
vein, under any other circumstances. We 
should take blood from the part, and employ 
other to reduce the inflammation. 
When the inflammation is reduced, the best 
s, is by pres- 
sure. Pressure, by means of a well-applied 
bandage, or sticking-plaster, or stiips of 
soap-plaster; there are various medes by 
which the pressure can be applied geneé- 
rally to the limb; and this application of 
pressure will often limit the progress of the 
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afiection, keep it within 8 certain extent, 
and allow the patient to make all bis ordi- 
mary exeruons. 

It is a question, whether we can, with 
any safety, proceed further with the treat- 
ment of varicose veins, than what | have 
mentioned! Whether we can do more than 
apply. leeches, with means that are calcu- 
lated to reduce infammetion, avd apply 
pressure? Whether we can, with safety, 
adopt any means for effectually removing 
the varicose enlargement of the vessels? 
For this purpose, it has been recommended 
to tie the trunk of such enlarged veins, and 
to make a division of the trunk—to perform 
excision of the varicose part; that is, actually 
to cut away the varicose enlargement , and 
Various other meaus have been recommended 
for the purpose 1 have mentioned to you. 
Now, if the main trank connected with 
the varicose vessels distributed over a limb 
he obstructed—if it be divided, or if it be 
tied, certainly a very considerable dimina.- 
tion of those varicose enlargements of the 
Veins will ensue. But bere you must reeol- 
lect the danger that will arise from the ap- 
plication of a ligature to a vein under such 
circumstances, aud a vein that is by no 
means in a very healthy state. You must 
recollect the dauger of exciting inflammation 
of the vein—phlebitis—for, in truth, pa- 
tients have died in many instances, in conse- 
quevce of the spplication of ligatures to 
veins fur this purpose. Individuals who 
have been in good health, who bave had 
nothing the matter with them but this vari- 
cose state of the veins, and which, with « 
little care, might have been kept within an 
extent, $0 a8 not to create a great deal of in- 
convenience, perhaps from a desire of get- 
ting radicully rid of the affection, have had 
ligatures applied on the trunks of the ves- 
sels, and this bas been attended ao frequent- 
ly with a fatal result, that I believe no one 
now adopts that course of proceeding. An- 
other plan, besides cutting out a portion of 
the enlarged vein, and which has been con- 
sidered, in many instances, the only safe 
proceeding of this kind (and that ] should 
not deem absolutely safe), is the one that 
‘was proposed by Mr. Brodie. It consists in 
dividing the varicose vein under the skin, 
making a very saull opening, using aslender 
and narrow knife, which is introduced by the 
side of the vein—flat and curved, cutting on 
its convex edge, and having .a very narrow 
point ; introducing that, | say, at the side 
of the vein, carrying it with the fat surface 
horizontally under the skin, between the 
vein and the skin, and then you divide the 
vein with the convex edge of the knife. No 
further opening is necessary than is required 


that accompanies either the excision of & 


‘portion of the varicose vein, or of the appli- 


cation of a ligature to the trunk. In in- 
stances, therefore, where it is necessary to 
do anything in that way, where it is sup- 
posed to be necessary, this is the pre 
Operation ; but the great danger of wound- 
ing veins which attends all these modes, 
particularly of wounding veins in this dis- 
eased state, has led, I believe pretty gene- 
rally, to the abandonment of all attempts of 
this kind; and surgeons are now satisfi 
with the means I have already described to 
you, as being more simple and more safe. 
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PHTHISIS, AND ITS DIAGNOSIS BY THE 
STRTHOSCOPE. 


Arter having made some observations on 
a most extraordinary case of catalepsy (a 
report of which we shal! shortly give), 
Dr. Dancan alluded to the woman Janet 
Ramsay, wtet. circit. 45, whose death 
took place oa the day after her admission 
into his ward. He stated she had formerly 
been a patient of Lis, affected with severe 
pneumonia, probably the consequence of a 
fractured rib. When taken in on the 7th of 
April, the countenance was depressed, face 
irregularly flushed ; respiration hurried, and 
abdominal; great general debility was pre- 
sent; the extremities cold; pulse 110, 
smalj, and indistinct, She lay entirely om 
the left side, and complained of great sore- 
ness on pressure ; she coughed almost con- 
tinually, with purulent expectoration; and 
she appeared to suffer much from profuse 
colliquative diarrhea. Swe stated that she 
bad been ill for some months, and that her 
8,mptoms, recently, experienced a great ag- 
gravation ; the colliquative diarrhea was of 
short duration. As Dr. Duncan did not see 
her the day of her admission, no stethosco- 
pic examination took place ; in April, 18¢9, 
however, she was under his care in the 
fever wards, and he recollected, in the his- 
tory of Ler case as then reported, that she 
had been for some years subject to asthma- 
tic paroxysms. By the stethoscope, the 
respiration was thea inaudible over certain 
portions of the right side of the chest; in- 


» introduce the narrow kuife through the) distinct pectoriloquy was also noted on va- 


kin at the side of the vein. In general, 


nis Operation is not attended with the risk side. 


rious occasions beneath the clavicle at thig 
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BLISTERS IN PERIOSTITIS.—QUININE IN RHEUMATISM. 


On dissection, the external form appeared | 
Symmetrical ; on the thorax being open- 
ed, the left lung did not collapse, and on re- 
pores it, it seemed to be of a size consi- 

ly beyond the natural standard ; when 
cut into, it was found ina state of complete 
tubercular infiltration, with the exception of 
a few very small portions of healthy lung, 
interposed between the masses of tubercular 
deposition. The right lung adhered exten- 
Sively to the circumjacent pleura, especially 
at the vertebral connexions of the 4th and 
Sth ribs, where the force required for its 
separation was so greet, as to leave a por- 
tion of the parenchymatous tissue behind. 
In the superior lobe, immediately beneath 
the anterior surface, and corresponding to 
the infra clavicular region, there was a ca- 
vity capable of containing a small orange ; 
this cavity seemed lined by a firm adveuti- 
tious membrane, and was partially filied with 
purulent matter; the surrounding portions 
of the lung were studded with miliary tw- 
bercles; the inferior lobe was in a state of 
hepatisation, approaching to cartilaginous 
herdness ; the edges of the entire, transpa- 
rent and emphysematous. The heart was 
entirely free from disease. The examination | 
of the abdomen afforded no remarkable re-{ 
sult, with the exception of some softened 
patches of the mucous membrave, surround- 
ed with hard and ulcerating edges. 

From the short time this patient was in| 
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rectly applied to the pained parts. The first 
time he ever noticed the occurrence, was i 
a case resembling elephantiasis, affecting 
the leg. He ordered a biister to be laid on, 
and excruciating agony was produced by its 
application ; on removing it the next morn- 
ing, it was found that, by the effusion of 
coagulable lymph over the diseased surface, 
a new membrane had been formed, entirely 
distinct from the cuticle, which was elevated 
by serous effusion in the usual manner. The 
great pain was principally produced by the 
quantities of serum secreted under the false 
membrane, and tearing it up from its adhe- 
sions to the subjacent excoriated parts. On 
puncturing the membrane, instant relief was 
conferred ; and portions of it, being removed 
and submitted to analysis, were found to 
consist entirely of albumen; it was also 
ascertained to be totally devoid of vascula- 
rity or organisation. Since then, in almost 
every case of periostitis, in which he direct- 
ed the application of blisters to the pained 
parts, he observed sach an effusion to be 
produced. It was also _a frequent conse- 
quence of blistering in articular rheumatism, 
as in the present example. 


April 16th and 20th, 1830. 


TREATMENT OF ACUTE RHEUMATISM BY 
THE SULPHATE OF QUININE 


Catherine Morgan, etat. 30, admitted ow 





the house, Dr. Dancan said, the present class| the fifth day of fever, accompanied with 
had no opportunity of seeing her, and, con- symptoms of acute rheumatism; she had 
seyuently, he would not dwell on the cir- | likewise cough, diffused pain ia the chest, 
cumstances connected with it. One fact was | increased by full inspization ; her respiration 
still of interest to them all, namely, the early | Was hurried ; expectoration mucous and ad- 
detection of pectoriloquy, the diagnostic | besive ; pulse frequent; bowels slow ; she 
mark of phthisis. When this was first ob- | badasimilarattacktwomonths before. Onad- 
served, the cavity must have been extreme- jon, the symptoms of rheumatism were 
ly small, and the occurrence consequently | $9 prominent, as to bide or obscure many of 

wed what an importaut suxiliary the | the others. It was to this affection, conse- 
stethoscope might be occasionally found by | quently, that Dr. Duacan’s attention was 
a scientific practitioner; for when peetori- especially attracted; indeed the pectoral 
loquy was first heard here, no peculiar or complaints were scarcely noticed at oll till 
pathognomic general symptom of that dis. | the day after he had ordered the remedy he 
t, by which its existence | considered it expedient to use against the 
} | rheumatiam, this was the sulphate of qui- 
| pine, concerning the efficacy of which, even 
in the most acute form of this disease, he 
bad already given so decided an opinion ; in 
this case, however, its administration did 





ease was 
could be ascertained or even inferred. 





PEQULIAR EFFECTS OF BLISTERS Iy 
PERIOSTITIS ELEPHANTIASIS, XC. 

Matilda Dickson, siimitted about a fort- | mischief to a certain extent, for on the fol- 
night since, lwbouring under articularsrbeu- | lowing morning the cough and dyspnea 
metism and pneumonia, both of which | could no longer be overlooked, and some an- 
yielded to antipblogistic treatment, followed | noying abdominal symptoms also made their 
up by the use of the colchicum wine, in the | appeorance, the epigastrium being very ten- 
dose of three grains, repeated thrice daily. der to the touch, with considerable internal 
This case Dr. Duncan said, presented no in-| pain. The quinine was of course imme- 
teresting feature, except as far as it afforded diately omitted, and leeches were applied ; 
aa example ofa singular effect he had often their operation was followed with great relief, 
observed to arise irom the application of a|and during the night she slept better, and 
blister, especially in cases of periosteal in-| perspired abundantly. After this, the treat- 
@awmation, ia which the epispastic wes di-| ment of the case was exclusively eutiphlo- 
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gistic, apd she was dismissed cured on the 
29th of March, 


|neys; but, on further examination, Dr. 
| Duncan was more than ever convineed of 


—_—- | this not being dependent on a morbid condi- 


MODIFIED SMALL-POX PRECEDED BY | tion of thet viseus; for pressure applied in 


ROSEOLA- 


Grace Markey's, Dr. Duncan said, was | 


the only one of the several small-pox cases, 
which had recently been in the clinical 


such a manner as to preclude the possibility 
P; its affecting the kidneys, produced us 
much pain as when it was made directly 
above them; thus, pressure on the ecriéta 
of the ilium, or the ieft side of the sacrum, 


ward, that deserved the slightest notice, as could: scarcely. be: endeared. Git ani es 


they all ran a mild course, unattended with | 
any of the pernicious symptoms which ac- 
quired for that disease so terrible a celebrity. | 
He particularised this case, merely on ac- 
count of the uncommon degree of roseola 
Wliich' preceded the variolous eruption ; 80 | 
extensively was it diffused, and so diversi- 
fied ia its appedrance, that it strongly re- 
sembled rubeola, and accordingly it was’! 
noted in the journal that there was no sore | 
throat, redness of the tonsils, or hoarseness 
present. The roseola, however, soon dis- 


the same dezree, ana the same kind, of pain, 
was also produced by pinching up the in- 
teguments in the lumbar regions. He was, 
therefore, inclined to say, that the affection 
was rather connected with the skin, or the 


muscles, than with the kidneys, or any other 
| internal organ. The treatment was almost 


exclusively leeching and the administration 
of enemata; the fetid enema was occasion- 


| ally employed, and with some relief. After 
{ leeches had been twice applied, and the ori- 


ginal pain much abated, she was suddenly 


peared, and gave place to the small-pox. | attacked with a similar pain wader the ster- 


slight degree of ophthalmia also accompa- 
nied i 
dued by the ordinary treatment. 








ANOMALOUS LUMBAR PAIN. 


The next case noticed was one which Dr. | 
Duncan considered, of an extremely puzzling | 


e latter, but both were readily aa | 


num, as she described it; a sinapism was 
put on, which gave very speedy relief, Some 
days after this the lumbar pains again re- 
turned, and she was bled to 163; the eva- 
cuation produced the effect of immediate 
nausea and faintness, and the pains soon 
after abated, and have never since returned, 


character. The patient was « young woman, | Dering her stay in the infirmary, scalding 
who was admitted for acute pain in the re-| micturition was another and prominent 
gion of both kidneys, stretching down along | source of complaint, but as it was habitual 
the right thigh ; the abdomen was very ten- | and (as Dr. D. conceived) unconnected with 


der, especially at the epigastrium ; the pulse 


the anomelous symptoms thus described, he 


106; fall; moderately firm ; tongue foul and | passed it over in his consideration of the 
whitish ; bowels confined ; she complained | case. 


also of headachs, thirst, increased heat, | 


and the several other concomitants of symp- 
tomatic fever. She stated, that for many 
she had been subject to pectoral com-_ 





ANASARCA AND ASCITES. 


Ellen Chapman's was the only other in- 


ints, with occasional pain in the loins, by | teresting case noticed. She was admitted 


which affections she was so disabled as to be | with very severe dropsical symptoms ; there 
confined to her home, till about about twelve | was general anasarca, characterised by the 
months since, when a slight improvement usual appearances ; fluctuation in the abdo- 
in her health enabled her to make some | minal cavity was also indistinctly felt, yet 
exertions. She coutinued in a moderately | sufficiently decisrve, Dr. Dumean conceived, 
good state of health till the ist of April, | of the presence of a certain quantity of fluid, 
when the lumbar pains recurred with ex-| The heart's action was irregular and diffused, 
treme severity, accompanied with nausea, the pulsations at the wrist synchronously 
vomiting, and pain along the right thigh. | intermittent ; the urine was scanty and high- 

All these symptoms, Dr. Duncan pro-|coloured. She stated that her complaints 


ceeded, were indicative of nephritis, and, if 
occurring in a male subject, would be al- 
most considered decisive of the existence of 
that disease; yet he entirely disbelieved 
that the kidney was the seat of the lumbar 
pain, or even was concerned in producing it. 


She was ordered to be bled; leeches also to | 


were of recent standing, and were indtced 
| by cold ; she confessed an occasional excess 
of ardent spirits, She was first, she said, 
attacked with kquid diarrhea; this soon 
gave place to a scantiness of urine, and the 
jadema pedum quickly followed. The state 
of the urine was the principal point he 


be applied to the loin: ; the bleeding pro- | considered worthy of atteation in the con- 
duced nausea and faintness, but the blood | sideration of the causes and symptoms of 
was of a perfectly natural appearance, and | this case ; it was scanty, high-coloured, and 
not at al) indicative of inflammatory action ; | contained no albumen ; this, when coupled 
some relief followed the bleeding, though she | with the irregular action of the heart, went 
still epmplajned of the pain over the kid-| far to corroborate that the symptoms were 
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owing to obstruction to the free circulation | of three months’ standing was thus removed 
through that organ, it being geverally ob-|in six days. By this time the hoarseness 
served that high-coloured urine is the con- | was also relieved. 
sequence of obstruction either in the heart; Hoarseness, Dr. Duncan remarked, was 
ot, liver, while the pale and albumenory | an effect of many causes, either functional or 
urine depended on disease of the kidueys. | orgatic, interfering with the motions of the 
The first treatment pursued in the infirmary | parts concerned in producing the voice. Most 
was the use of elaterium and squill, but} commonly it depended on relaxation, very 
these medicines not being found to answer, | frequently too on an inflammatory condition ; 
Dr. Duncan next directed the supertart. of | this inflammation, however, was often of the 
potash, a remedy which he considered al-| atonic kind, and forit and the state of re- 
most of inestimable value in numerous by- | laxation, the same kind of remedies was 
dropic cases; its use was here attended | found to be most successful, viz., astringent 
with the most signal benefit ; several stoola| and stimulating applications. In ordinary 
were daily produced, and the urine became | life, he continued, hoarseness is of little 
again of the natural quantity and colour. moment, comparatively speaking ; but, in 
She now rapidly impzoved, and was «lis. | certain professions, such as those of adyo- 
missed ia the course of a fortnight, relieved, | cates, preachers, and especially singers, the 
far a time, from all the unpleasaut symp- | full commaud over the vocal organs becomes 
toms of her disease. |a matter of the most serious consequence, 
— \Tequiring the attention of the physician, 
| both to prevent its accession aad to re- 
move it when actually present, When de- 
One patient only, dismissed since the | pending on relaxation, the proper treatment 
last lecture, Eliza Coffey,— admitted for | (having ascertained that ne active inflamma- 
two affections, extreme hoarseness, aud con-| tion is present) is the employment of the 
siderable Jeucorrhea ; besides the hoarseness,| most powerful astringent and stimulating 
symptoms of pneumonia were also present.| applications. If the degree of inflammation 
She coughed much, with scanty expectora- | forbid such measares, leeches to the fauces 
tion, and complained of pain in the ciest,| will be of service, and a blister will satu- 
inereased by coughing and full inspiration.| rally arrest their operation. Commonly, 
The pulmonic complaints were of three) however, we might rely (Dr. Duncan con- 
weeks’ duration, but had suffered a consider- | tinued) on the tonic treatment alone ; he had 
able exacerbation eight days before admis- | known individuals seized with almost com- 
sign, She ascribed her illness to exposure | plete aphonia, after standing a short time on 
ta cold while fatigued: the leucurrbea was | a damp floor, and to these persons the appli- 
of.three months’ standing. On the day he/| cation of Cayenne pepper to the ils and 
first saw her, the thoracic affection was not, uvula, be had found to be productive’ of 
very prominent, and the hoarseness and |as speedy relief. Strong gargles of port- 
leucorrhera seemed to be the only symptoms | wine, or oak-bark, were siso very effica- 
requiring attention; >i of cubebs was con- | cious, but he considered the Cayenne pep 
sequently directed three times daily, to be; superior to both; he understood, too, hee 
taken in milk, The following day the leu- | theatrical singers were in the habit of asing 
corrheea had entirely ceased, but the pain} Cayeane lozenges, both as a preventive 
in the chest was much increased, the cough | and cure. Sometimes hoarseness originated 
severe, and respiration impeded ; the cubebs/in a deficiency of the mucous secretion ; 
were of course omitied ; she was bled to 3 xii, | this defect was to be 1 lied by llients 
and the blood appeared slightly buffy, indi-| and lubricants of various kinds; for this 
cative of a certain degree of inflammatory | purpose the yolk of an egg was a favourite 
action; the blesding was followed by the | remedy, and was advantageously combined 
speedy alleviation of all the thoracic symp-| with a little brandy, wine, or any other sti- 
toms,.except a slight degree of pain and|mulant liquor. Another point (Dr. Dun- 
sensation of constriction about the chest.|cao continued) remained to be briefly no- 
The hoarseness continuing, she was directed | ticed in this case, namely, an experiment he 
to. gargle with the decoction of oak bark ;| made on the activity of Euphorbium resie, 
the decoction of the polygala senega was| asa cathartic medicine. The paticot was 
also ordered for internal use. The leueor- | of a custive habit, and for trial he gave her 
thea wow returned, and, as vo iofammatory }one grain of the euphorbium. No effect 
symptoms remained to conira-indicate the | was produced, though 3i of castor oil given 
necessary practice, the cubebs were re- | next day caused free evacuation. He next 
sumed ; the vextdaythe discharge was less, | tried two grains, and with similar results; 
and it gradually and coastantly declined | finally three grains were given, and no pur- 
under their employment, ceasing altogether | gative action was excited. After this she 
on, the 28th March, the cubebs having been | coutinued free from complaint for several 
commenced on the 22d, so that leucorrhea| days, and was finally dismissed cured. 
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| nised schools, result principally from the in« 
| dividual qualifications and conduct of its 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ,EDINBURGH. | teachers; and as these individuals have met 


with such shameful and unceremonious 
treatment in the article alluded to, it may 
DEFENCE OF THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. | 1611. amiss to let your readers know whe 
are these prosing drones of Modern Athens ; 
To the Editor of Tae Lancer. and for this purpose, I shall attempt for once 
“to show up” the persons alluded to ia 
Sir,—Relying most fully on your love of} this “ asylum of imbeciles.”’ 
truth and candour, and equally convinced that . 
the real welfare of our profession is your! Dr. Duncan is the present professor of 
only motive for your frequent and suecess-| materia medica, and to him will ever be 
ful exposés of our public schools, I cannot | conceded the possession of first-rate qualif- 
doubt but you will most cheerfully receive | cations; indeed, his only fault lies in his 
into your important and influential publica- loverplus of erudition, as he is certainly a 
tion, any observations and statements that | complete giant in medical literature; and 
are calculated to rectify the errors that may | from this cause some parts of his course are 
have a red in any of the articles fur-| so swelled out, as to prevent his going en- 
nished your correspondents, most of|tirely through bis whole range of subjects in 
whom, I doubt not, are actuated by the most | one season, which, certainly, to many of the 
pure and honourable motives that ever) studeuts, and especially those who attend 
roused the energies of man; but some, || only one season in Edinburgh, is a disad- 
fear, have allowed the baser aod more dis-| vantage. In addition to bis regular demon- 
honourable feelings to prompt their pro-| strative cless, which meets every morning 
ductions and direct their observations ;/at eight o'clock, Dr. Duncan holds an 
which is the more to be deprecated, when | auxiliary class for iaterrogatory instruction ; 
the object of animadversion happens to be| and, in every possible manner, does he 
one of those important public institutions, | manifest a lively interest in the welfare 
whose usefulness must depend more or less| of the students, who, on no occasion, wit- 
upon the character which it receives from a| ness anything in the official or personal con- 
publication like Tne Lawxcer, which has| duct of their learned professor, contrary to 
now become the main organ of professional the most amiable and gentlemanly deport- 
intélligence throughout the kingdom. My | ment. 
present purposeis,to offer acounterstatement| Dr. Howe has long been known as a 
to that of your correspondent ‘* Chiron,”’! sound practical physician, and a highly~in- 
who, in Tae Lancer of the 23d of January) structive and successful teacher of “* the 
last, has made one of the most uncalled-for| practice of physic.”’ Though a senior prac- 
and anwarrantable attacks upon that highly | titioner, ot a lecturer of some standing, he 
interesting and important school of medi-| is no rigid disciple of the old school, vor are 
cine, the University of Edinburgh. | there any discoveries of modern date, that 
The advantages to be obtained in this long-| are not fully ascertained and duly appre- 
celebrated and justly-esteemed school of| ciated by him; his especial object is, al- 
medicine, are too obvious and too well ap- | ways to recognise and maintaiv the obvious 
preciated to call for any long or elaborate | and solid principles of the healing art, and 
proof; yet, liowever, as it is thas publiely| though not possessed of all that enthusiastic 
calumnisted, it may not be amiss thus pub- | ardour and passionate love of new hy 
licly to defend it ; and, in so doing, I need | theses that have distinguished some other 
only refer to the high character and merited | lecturers on the practice of physic in modern 
reputation of its distinguished professors, | times, he is not the less vuluable on that ae- 
as at once furnishing a complete refutation | count; besides, Dr. Home never forgets that 
of the unjust charges and dishonourable in- | the persons composing his class are not adult 
sinuations of your northern correspondent. | practitioners, who may be safely trusted in 
Not being myself a graduate of this Univer-| the bark of philosophical speculations apon 
sity, I can have no personal interest in up-| the ocean of modern ‘pathology, but mere 
holding its character ; and being lit'le known | learners, who are at all times apt to become 
to any of the professors, | cannot be influ-| distracted and unsettled in their opinions by 
en by any private considerations; yet,|a highly speculative teacher, when itis es- 
having derived considerable advantages from | pecially necessary that they should be well 
this opprobriated school, | may be allowed,| grounded in the elementary principles of 
from the mere love of truth aud common this practical art. Dr. Home 1s always in- 
honesty, to contradict the strange imputa-| teresting, but never trifling or superficial, 
tions of your strange correspondent. The} and from a well-digested and comprebensive 
peculiar advantages of this, in common with | arrangement of privciples and facts, he lays 
all other well-reguloted and efficiently -orga- jo in admirable order the best methods 
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OF MEDICINE AND ITS PROFESSORS. 


of acquiring the trae character, and direct- | 
ing the most proper treatment of disease. 
Dr. Hore is the well-known professor of | 
Ghemistry ; nor is it in the power of a hun- 
dred vituperative scribblers to bring down 
from its high and steady elevation, the justly- 
merited reputation of this professor, whose 
failings do not, at any rate, consist in a de- 
ficiency of acquirements, or disclosures in 
the science of chemistry. Were he ouly 
possessed of a little more suavity and ur- 
banity of manners, so that he might be more 
accessible to the members of his class, his | 
character and usefulness would leave nothing 
to be desired. j 
Of Dr. Attsow, the professor of the insti-| 
tates of medicine, and an indefatigable| 
teacher of clinical medicine, therecan be but 
little danger of speaking in too high terms. | 
He possesses a patient investigation, labo- | 
rious research, a ready and comprehensive | 
discrimination, and an analytical cast of mind, | 
that eminently qualify him for the peculiar | 
duties of his department. Of his qualifica- | 
tions as a practice! physician, you, as well | 
as your numerous readers, must be well 
convinced ; and it is evident, from the copi- 
ous details of bis clinical lectures, publisled 
ia Twe Lancer, thet, in your opinion at 
least, the views and practice of Dr. Alison 
ate worthy of being circulated to the great- 
est possible extent. As a public teacher, 
Dr. Alison is justly appreciated for un- 
wearied indastry avd enlightened zeal, both | 
in the college and the hospital. 


Dr. Grauam, who is one of Dr. Alison's 
colleagues, both in the hospital duties, and | 
also in the clinical lectures, is the professor 
of botany; and in all the several depart- 
ments that devolve upon him, he is both 
efficient and respectable. 


Dr. Mowno is the professor of anatomy | 
and surgery ; and although his manner, as a 
_ lectarer, is a little tame and rather 

ipid, so that he has but small claims to | 
popularity, yet his descriptions are faithful, 
and always sufficiently minute ; his demon- 
strations are well prepared, and his subjects 
and specimens of natural and morbid prepa- 
rations sre most ample and complete. 

It is certainly not a little strange, that | 
this celebrated Univeisity should have con- | 
tinued for such a length of time, without 
having a chair devoted to judicial medicine, 
especially as the great importance of this| 
branch of medical education is so obvious to | 
ali, and so generally acknowledged. This 
department is, however, now most efficiently 
supplied by the appoietment of Dr. Cnais- | 
TisoN, whose talents and qualifications for | 
this high and responsible situation are of the | 
first order. Some estimate of Dr. Christi- 
son's bilities may be formed from a perusal 
of bie recent work on Toxicology, which 
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is the first work of the kind ever published 
in the English language. 

In Dr. Hamitton, the professor of mid- 
wifery, the University of Edinburgh can 
boast of one of the most talented and suc- 
cessful men in Kurope; and to this dis- 
tinguished professor, even his enemies heing 
judges, must be conceded the possession o' 
the amplest qualifications aud the richest ma- 
terials that can be brought to bear upon the 
peculiar branches of the obstetric depart- 
ment. 

These, then, are the individuals for whom 
your correspondent affects so much con- 
tempt, and on the school which . iaclades 
these several professors, besides a variety of 
collateral advantages, has he the injustice 
and temerity to heap so much obloquy and 
abuse! How far these remarks of his are 
called for, or justifiable, I leave you to 
judge; 1am only sorry that I feel unable 
to do justice to this interesting school of 
medicine ; yet, however inadequate I ma 
be, 1 hold it to be a moral obligation, sacred- 
ly binding on the consciences of the Edin- 
burgh students, to contradict the false (and 
I fear malevolent) statements that have been 


| thus recklessly propagated to the world, 


« Piast justitia, roat celom.” 


That there are some defects in the great 
whole of its constitution, cannot be denied ; 
and that considerable improvements may be 
adopted is most readily admitted ; yet these 
are not referable either to the knowledge 
communicated or to the peculiar modes of 
instruction, but to those very evils that 
you have so justly and so successfully point- 
ed out and deprecated in the London Col- 
lege of Surgeons, and elsewhere--I mean 
the very exceptionsble method of “* ticket” 
and “‘ certificate” qualifications, so glaringly 
acted upon. 

In the examination of a candidate, the 
quantum of knowledge actually attained 
should be the principle object of inquiry, 
and not the gue mode by which it has been 
acquired, Another gross and palpable absur- 
dity still exists in the examinations of candi- 
dates for an M.D. ; I need hardly say that 1 
allude to the hacknied practice of conducting 
the examinations in a dead language, which 
is always unfavourable to the free and an- 
fettered interchange of ideas, so necessary 
to a satisfactory series of inquiries, especi- 
ally on such a variety of subjects as come 
under the inquiries of {the examiners, It is 
freely admitted that medical men should be 
more or less competent Latin scholars, and 
itis highly proper that this point should be 
ascertained ; but this may be easily accom. 
plished by a preliminary inquiry, with- 
out the absurd custom of hampering both 
examiners and candidates with a superficial 
and unsatisfactory examination, in a lan- 
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guage that may very well suit the “ pomp of | be facilitated by due attention from the pa- 


ceremony,” but cannot, by any means, fur- tient. It is a subject, indeed, which admits 
wish the media of free communication. of new and important deductions, 

Tn concluding this busty and imperfect) We find that people who have been 
sketch of our northern University, 1 may be | subject to cough, especially the aged, and 
allowed just to glance at the numetous and | mare sagacious, acquire # habit of coughing 
important advantages which abound, exclu-|in a manner very different from that of chil- 
sively of the University arrangements. The | dren, and persons of lower mental powers. 
fact is, that in every department of medicine | The cough being, in some measure, under 
and surgery, there are to be found a whole | the contro! of the will, they insensibly gain 
host lecturers and teachers ; amongét | a habit of restraining this orgasm for a time, 
these are the names of Knox, Syme, Thomp- | 80 as to render the paroxysms less frequent, 
son, Ballingall, Liston, ond others, of de- and, in rtion, more effectual in dis- 
served and great reputation ; so that either lodging the mucus, and raising it from the 


in or out of the University, there is abund- 
ance of means for conferring all that is neces- 
sary towards the completest medical and sur- 
gical education. In the city of Edinburgh, 
there certainly exists # constellation of pro- 
fessional genius and talent that has no paral- 
lel, and sufficient, 1 am sure, to dazzle and 
confound the most omni-captious snarler, to 
say hothing of the auxiliary advantages to be 


|lungs: by a longer interval, more power is 
|aequired, and a more effectual effort is pro- 
duced for expelling the offending mucus.’ 
Whereas, we find the cough of children, and 
persons of lesser judgment, to be more con- 
tinuous, hacking, and ineffectual, and pos- 
| sessing a less expulsive power: the same is 
icularly observable amongst some of the 
ndian tribes of South America, in whom I 


derived from the Royal Medical, and other | have sometimes compared it to e hind of 
Societies. Hoping thet these remarks may | barking, /atratus caninum—running op in- 
induce some more competent person to take | cessanuy, and harrassing the patient to little 


up this important subject, 1 remain your 
constant reader, and not unfrequent ad- 
mirer, 
Bera. 
Bradford, York, March 24, 1830, 





OBSERVATIONS ON 
PULMONARY CONSUMPTION, 


And the Uses of the Peruvian Bark in 
Ulceration of the Lungs. 


By Dr. J. Waxcock. 


Unerration, or sores in the lungs, are 
seldom attended with mach pain; and, there- 
fore, the patient is scarcely sensible of his 
danger. It does not, like most other dis- 


effect; when, if he bed sense to restraia it 
itil urged with redoubled force, and thea 
making a full inspiretion, a single expulsive 
effort would clear the lungs, and bring off the 
load of phiegm which obstructs and irritates 
‘them. By such exertions, and occasionally 
a full and deep inspiration, we not only 
‘dilate amd unload the air-cells of the lungs, 
|but also expand and give freedom to the 
lebhest, and energy to the intercostals, the 
| diaph , and thoracic viscera, tending, in 
|no small measure, to promote a healthy ac- 
| tion in the pulmonary viscera. 1 can affirm, 
that by due attention to this matter, great 
|advantages may thus be gained by persons 
|afficted with habitual cough, rendering 
| them less obnoxious to the invasion of eon- 
|sumptive complaints. We may, likewise, 
strengthen the muscles by other exercises ; 
as by often suspending the weight of the 
‘body by the hands, pulling at @ rope, lifting 
\nalleniee weights, &c.; the benefieial re- 





eases, depress the mental faculties, but of-| sults of such pectoral gymmestics, if so 
ten seems to sharpen them ; or, at least, to| we may designate exercises of this kind, are 
excite the sensibility of the patient ; only! very evident, in the inereased strength and 
serving to reader him more susceptible to | development of the muscles of the chest and 
other impressions, regardless of the disease | arms in sailors ; and it is worthy of remark 
he is labouring under, which is preving | that, comparatively, they seldom become 
upon his vitale, | subjects of pulmonary disorders. I do not 
We often hear patients exclaim, ‘* I have | recollect having seen, during a residence of 
no pain, it is only cough which annoys me— | twenty-five years in South America, a sin- 
give me something to relieve that, uod I| gle instance of such complaint in a sailor. 
shall be well enough." Mistaking the cause; The difficulty of healing ulcers in the 
for the effect, they consider the cough to be lungs need not be insisted on; it is well 
the disease, whereas it is only the effect, or known to be amongst the greatest opprobria 
rather, the naturel effort to throw off the of the art of medicine; bence the unre- 
and relieve the lungs from their strained aud desolating strides of pulmonary 
of humours ; and it is unknown how disorders, which, it appears, on reports from 
much the efforts of nature, in this case, =) the bills of mortality, destroy not leas then 
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uw of the inhabitants of the British 
es! 

T had been informed, some years ago, that 
persons employed in the great bark maga- 
zines of Guayaquil, and Peru, had macy 
times been known to recover from pulmo- 
nary consumptions. The respectability of 
the authority was such as left no room to 
doubt the correctness of the statement, as 
it was from persons who had resided in 
those parts. 

These magazines contain hundreds of tons 
of the genuine Peruvian bark, and a very 


powerful odour of that salutary drug is) 


exhaled in them; the work carried on for 
keeping it dry, cxusing large quantities of 
tne bark to be floating in the air in a state 
of minute division. To those acquainted 
with the great efficacy of the bark, exter- 
nally applied, in healing indolent and ill- 
itioned ulcers, it will not be difficult, 
perhaps, to conceive the modus operandi, or 
the ebects to be reasonably expected from 
its direct application to ulcers in the lungs.* 
From thé consideration, as well as from 
the well-known veracity of my informant, it 
appears to me, as I presume it will to every 
Unprejudiced mind, that these results are 
referable to the most rational principles of 


pathology, and such as should warrant a trial | 


of the same remedy in this country, and 
with a steady perseverance, till its merits 
or demerits be duly ascerteined, as it may 
open a door of hope in cases where, at pre- 
sent, there is nothing but despair. It can 
hardly be doubted, on reasonable grounds, 
that the same remedy may be attended by 
similar regults, in consumptivn here, as at 
the places above-mentioned ; possibly, there- 
fore, the healing of pulmonary ulcers might 
be promoted by breathing the effiuvia of 
bark in « qatll wee during the process of 
pulverization in a large mortar, sifting the 
powder, &c., es this would afford a similar 
application of the remedy. ‘The fact of re- 
coveries, from consumption, by the means 
jest mentioned, I was told, was so gene- 
rally known, that frequent applications were 
made by consumptive persons, for employ- 
ment in those situations, where the bark is 
thrown and turned for drying, this process 
being necessary in that humid climate, to 
prevent its spoiling, or contracting mois- 
ture. 

We find an important paper by Dr. Black- 





* The fresh powdered bark of the cin- 
chona laucifolia, is one of the most useful 
applications for the healing of ulcers in ge- 
neral, especially those depending on a viti- 
ated secretion of humours, or on flaceidity 
and want of tone in the vessels and fibres of 


|more, in the last mumber of the Edin. Med. 
| and Surg. Journal, p. 6, that pulmonary dis- 
orders destroy nearly one-third of the mha- 
bitents of great towns. At Truro, it is stated 
by Mr. Phillips, to be 75 or 80 in 100! But 
there must be some mistake in this state- 
ment, I presume. 
It is such topographic and statistical re- 
ports as those of Dr. Blackmore, together 
| with relations of successful cases, which 
must contribute more then any other means 
|to an improved method in the treatment of 
pulmonary plithisis. 
| An idea most unfortunately prevails, that 
levery case of genuine pulmouary consump- 
tion, in its ulcerative stage, is absolutely in- 
curable, and by the propagation of this ab- 
|surd dogma—as false as it is destructive— 
practitioners are discouraged from makin 
|amy great effort to save the patient, 
must prescribe somewhat to amuse or satisfy 
|\the anxiety of the sufferer, as, perhaps, 
digitalis, Griffiths’ aptibectic mixture, asses 
milk, &c. Dr. Young thinks that one in s 
hundred cases may be cured. A foreign 
writer on consumption, M. Bayle, who is 
regarded amongst the highest authorities, 
asserts that no real, established case of pul- 
| monary consumption is curable.® 
We have little cause to expect any amend- 
|ment of the prectice, whilst governed by 
|such a diversity of vacillating opinions, 
and promoted by such partiel and feeble 
efforts. One regards the disease as a local 
affection, another considers it as constitu- 
tional: one prescribes this, another that 
remedy, according to the indication of symp- 
toms, without pursuing any steady plan, or 
method, with vigour; or calling in the 
junifed aid of such potent remedies as are 
caleulated to operate a decided change in 
the patient's habit ef body ;—for here lies 
the whole secret for the cure of consumption, 
and not in the hunting up of particular 
symptoms as a guide for the treatment. 
Nor can more be said of the later disco- 

veries by the stethoscope : it has somewhat 
|improved our means of judging of the state 





* This author informs us he bas dissected 
900 patients who died of cousumption: he 
distinguishes several kinds, and prescribes 
particular methods for each; but with all 
his parade of science, formal distinctions, 
and indications, it does not appear that he 
bas at all advanced the means of cure, al- 
though, according to bis translator, Dr. 
Barrow, bis admirers had boasted thet more 
| bad been done by him in this field, than had 

| been effected in all other countries during @ 
|period of 2000 years. However little may 
have been done by others, 1 cannot per- 


the part; and its effects are, of course, | ceive that any really useful result whatever, 
greatly enhanced by taking the bark inter-|or any prospect of it, has arisen from the la- 


nally at the same time, 


boured and bulky work of this writer, 
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ofthe lungs, and forming a prognosis of ihe | ventitious principle is the only one which, 
event; yet we do not find the treatment | when abundant, renders these substances 
Ln ing more successful than hefore, in | va-balsamic, or unfit for internal use as 
pulmonary complaints ; but it has given rise | balsamics ; that is to say, as deterging, heal- 
to a vast deal of speculation under the pom- | ing, or soothing remedies. 
pous title of pathological science. The use| These medicines exert a palpable and spe- 
of this simple instrument as a test, is-cer- | cific action on the lungs ;* duly combined, 
tainly not to be condemned; as it may, here- | two or three doses will, in general, be found 
after, lead to some improvements ia prac- | Suflicient to cure a receat cough, and they 
tice ; I only contend that it deserves not to|even afford a powerful auxiliary in cases 
i as an instrument of such vast | wore advanced, and threatening consumption, 
importance. | When the disorder proves obstinate, they 

We should consider what remedies, or, | Should be accompanied by a light alterative 
what are. the means most successfully em-| course of mercury, as a grain of the black 
fe for the healing of ulcers in general. | oxide every night, with as much opium and 

have found the free use of sarsaparilla,| ipecacuanha; together with the daily use of 
when genuine, to be one of the most ef- | sarsa, infused, or gently boiled in a covered 
fectual auxiliaries, (and that of the Rio Ne- | vessel, with liquorice root, and the gusiacum 
gro especially so,) other remedies being also | bark—the gum and wood of this tree being 
taken advantage of; for it is only by alter-|too acrid and heating for such disorders. 
ieg, or effecting an important change in, the | The vapour-bath and blisters are also im- 
habit of body, a/ong with the use of topical portant, using, during the course, a spare 
remedies, that we can hope to produce a | diet, chiefly of milk and vegetables, little 
favourable change in cases of internal ul- | animal food, and warm clothing. 
ceration. | 1 need not apologise, I presume, for 

I beg leave here to refer the reader, for | dwelling on this topic, in a climate where 
some further particulars on this subject, to| such numbers are destroyed by pulmonary 
a paper on the Rio Negro Sarsa, published | affections, and in which the remedies of our 
in the Med. Bot. Trans. last year. pharmacopeias prove so ineffectual, 

Other voluable remedies in pulmonary! It is rather singular, and difficult to ace 
complaints, are the haiowa, the siruba,| count for, that pulmonary consumption, al- 
(ecotea cymbarum [dubia] Humbt.?) and a/| though a disease rarely occurring on the sea 
similar exudation, the balsamara, or green | coast of Guiana, is frequently met with ia 
balsam, nearly os fluid, volatile, and cam- | the interior, both amongst the Spaniards and 

s, when recent, and probably from | Indians, and that too, where the mean tem- 
a kindred species ; this is brought from the | perature is nearly the same as that of the 
Sierra de Pacaraimo, some days’ journey to| coast. I believe the reverse obtains here, 
the south ward of the Orinoque; and, fourthly, | or that the sea-coast is the most productive 
the radix waiacouri, or wank root, a plant, | of the disease in Britain, 
it seems, altogether unknown to the bota-| I shall here briefly relate a case which 
nists, but apparently of the natural family | ———————___——___—_——__ 
of apocynee, although, in some respects,| * I know that pathologists have been much 
allied to the bignonew, it grows on the | prone to deny the specific action of remedies, 
Rio Barime, near its source, and doubtless|or the aptitude they possess of exerting 
in various parts of Guiana. The two latter! their influence on particular parts of the 
are justly regarded by the natives as invalu- | body, iu preference to others, I presume, 
able pectorals, bechic and antihectic reme- | however, that little need be said in the pre- 
dies, especially, combined—a tincture being | sent state of our knowledge, to prove that 
formed of the root, and united with honey | such is the case, both with remedies and 
or sy,up; they are often carried in their | poisons, whether from the effect of absorp- 





cas, for such purposes, on journeys. The | tion, sympathy, or nervous communication. 
mixture a'so of the greea balsam with coro-|On thia head, Dr. Christison has recently, 
kai, forms a precious remedy, applicable to | by direct experiment, placed the matter be- 
many purposes, their powers being aug-|yond doubt. Speaking on poisons, he re- 


mented by the union. I have samples of | 
most of these articles. [ have employed | 
these balsamic substances extensively, and | 
never found them produce those unpleasant | 
or dangerous effects, so much dreaded or! 
denounced in the modern practice of physic. 
If any of them are to be considered hurt- 
ful, it is those chiefly containing benzoic | 
acid, the presence of which modern che- 
mistry has made necessary for characterizing | 


a balsam, although, as I conceive, this ad- 
; 


marks that ‘‘ some act on the heart almost 
solely, others on the dengs, brain, or spinal 
cord; others are multifarious in their ac- 
tion; and most poisons which have an indi- 
rect action, exert it on one or more of the 
important organs only, and not ou the whole 
system.” See Ed. Med. and Surg. Jour. 
Jan. 1850, p. 207, If this be true in respect 
to poisens, it is equally so of remedies; for 
the more active agents, are either poisons 
or remedies, according to the dose, 
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seems to me deserving of notice, I was! never been duly tried on rational principles ; 
told by Dr. Diego Guzman, who resided at| that instead of keeping the patient continu- 
Angostura, that, in the year 1810, being! ously immersed in the gas, or mephitic air, 
either at La Guaira or Caraccas, he was in| they have been made to breathe it oply for 
the last stage of consumption, and only able a few hours per diem, and this, with the 
to walk across the room, coughing and spit-| alternate admission of fresh air, could only 
ting dark-coloured matter incessantly ; that,| be expected to render the pulmonary organs 
by the advice of his friend, be was carried on | still more irritable. Ulcers in all parts of 
board a vessel bound to Spain ; that the ac-| the body, excepting the lungs, usually heal 
commodations were miserable ; every berth | spontaneously. If, as no one doubts, the 
being pre-occupied, he could only get a place | air of respiration be the chief cause which 


in the hold, where a most fortid and suffocat- 
ing odour of bilge water almost deprived him 
of breath. Something occurred to detain the | 
vessel for ten or twelve days in the harbour, | 
and during that time (remaining on board) | 
he found a great change in his disorder had | 
alteady taken place ; he coughed much less, | 
felt less fatigue, slept better, and now felt 

somewhat of refreshment from sleep. The 

vessel sailed, and in three or four weeks, or 


| keeps up the irritation, it is then natural to 


expect that the most direct remedial means 
must depend on a proper modification of the 
air, and the particles inhaled. 

The combination above alladed to (the 
radix waiscouri, end green balsam), it is 
certain do exert a peculiar soothing influ- 
ence on the thoracic viscera, not Jess aseful 
in acute than in chronie cases; they abate 
irritation and the inflammatory action—and, 


before they reached the const of Europe, he| together with the vapour-bath, frictions, 
felt himself quite well, with a good appetite, | and a light course of mercury, are of vast 
free from cough, and all complaint.” There|importance, in the treatment of those in- 
were some fermenting coffee, plantains, or|flammations especially, which invade a 
other vegetable matter, and water in the | weakened, gouty, or sero-plethoric habit, as 
hold, which could not be got at, and the/in such habits depletion is almost sure to 
stench continued all the voyage ; owing to|induce dropsy,* and they are, indeed, 
the force of habit, he felt no annuyance or| amongst the most successful remedies, when 
inconvenience from it after a few days. The | the disorder (bydrothorax) bas arisen from 
scent he represented to be similar to that/such source. I have known it succeed in 
‘arising from the combustion of gunpowder, | cases so far advanced, that the patient was 
besides a fetor be knew not how to de-/ unable to repose or to respire in & recum- 
scribe; it was, doubtless, a mixture of car-| bent posture. I must not omit to remark, 
buretted and sulpharetted hydrogen with by the way, that it has proved the most 
the atmospheric sir. Guzman was a man /| effectual remedy in cases of transiation of 
of proved veracity, tall, of slender make,| gout upon the interns! or vital parts—as 
had a narrow chest and slender neck, and/also an excellent nervine and anti-rheu- 
therefore bore in his person, we may say,/matic remedy, in both acute and chronic 
the physical as well os moral signs of truth | cases. 

in this report, in which, indeed, he could} Having thrown out these hints, I shall 
have no inducement to deceive ; and from|here take leave of the important subject 








all he said respecting the appearance of the 
nails, hollowness at the root of the thumb, 
his universal emaciation, hectic cough and 
expectoration, it appeared to me certain it 
bad deen truly as he stated, a confirmed and 
far-advanced case of pulmonary consump- 
tion ; said he had left off medicines, thinking 
nothing but death would relieve him, and he 
~wished to die in his own country. With 
Guzman, the lung seemed the devoted part 
to the Jast ; he was shot through the lung, 
in one of the night-attacks of the patriots, 
On the town of Angostura, in 1817. 
I am aware of the trials made with the 
s and pneumatic medicines, by Dr. 
does, and other celebrated physicians, 
but feel persuaded that these agents have 





* I have somewhere read of a similar 
case, in which the mephitic air of the ship’s 
hold uced a recovery; this will, per- 
haps, recollected by some of the nume- 
Yous readers of Tur Lancer, 


No. 49 





| of phthisis pulmonalis, with the hope that 
the learned and ingenious will, ere long, 
rouse themselves, to oppose the gigantic 
strides of this desolating malady. 


* The habit of body here alluded to, is 
precisely that of a great personage, now ac- 
tually suffering, perhaps, under the disorder 
above mentioned, It has been stated, that 
he had been copiously and repeatedly bled, 
but this is, doubtless, incorrect. 





GUY’s HOSPITAL. 


Tuers is a case of aneurism of the inno- 
mineta at present in this institution; and 
Mr. Key, under whose care the patient has 
been placed, is very anxious to learn “* whe- 
ther or dn Mott is a person whose state« 
ments may be relied on?” 
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of his predecessors, proposes in his new 

THE LANCET. schedule of stamp duties, to impose a tax 
of ten pounds on all licenses, &c., granted 

London, Saturday, May 8, 1850. by the Colleges of Surgeons ; and, as “ assi- 
<i milation” is the order of the day with thet 

By the laws of Athens, the plough was| enlightened gentleman, this is to raise the 
held sacred from the profanations of the auc- : surgical colleges to the unenviable dignity 
tioneer’s hammer,’when every other worldly j of universities, on the medical degrees of 
chattel of the debtor was subject to be sold ; | which, we believe, a similar sum has long 
the wisdom of that state thus typifying, in lbeenleried, The arguments against such a 
its respect for the emblems of agriculture, | Measure are so multitudinous, that we know 


the indulgence and protection which should | #0¢ well which to select. We, however, 


ever be manifested by governments, towards | 
those arts which are more immediately ne- | 
Cessary to the welfare of man. If at that | 
early period of political knowledge, such an 


enlightened indulgence was shown to pur- 





suits essential to the sustenance of the hu- 


man race, what shall we think of a govera- 





ment which, at the end of more than two 


thousand five bundred years, carries its fiscal 


claim no unwarrantable privilege for our 
profession when we plead, in the first place, 
its right to an exemption from taxes im- 
posed on the practice of an art, which in 
every respect is peculiar, being in a particu- 
lar manner consecrated to the relief of hu- 
man misery, and as often exercised gratui- 
tously, as for gain. We make this assertion 


advisedly ; and if any member of the profes- 


claims beyond even the boundaries of mat-|sion only ask himself the relation between 
ter, and makes the emblems of science, and | his gratuitous and profitable prescriptions, 


the materials of intellectual cultivation, the | we have no apprehension bat his reminis- 


subjects of an oppressive taxation? 
But our interrogation, as it here stands, 


is an inadequate gauge of the retrograde 


liberality of the present age, and of the im- 


politic rapacity of the proposed impost on 


cences will be in strict accordance with our 
statement. It would, therefore, be a waste 
of time to support this opinion by detail: a 


passage in Paley, founded on observation of 


fb conduct of the medical profession, will 


the practice of surgery by an English Chan- | put this part of the question at rest :-—*‘ Of 


cellor of the Exchequer; for, be it ob-| all private professions,” he says, ‘‘ that of 
served, this novel claim of the treasury is| medicine puts it in a man’s power to do the 
not to fall on the luxuries of literature, on| most good at the least expense. Health, 
the fictions of the poet, nor on the crea- | which is precious to all, is to the poor inva- 
tions of the writer of romance, but on the | luable ; and their complaints, such as agues, 
application of a science indispensable to| rheumatisms, &c., are often such as yield to 
man, and which may well boast the proud | medicine. And, with respect to the ex- 


pre-eminence of being more especially the | pense, drugs, at first hand, cost little, and 


science of poverty and disease. 

Most of our readers, we presume, are 
aware, that surgical diplomas have been 
hitherto, in some instances entirely, and in 


advice costs nothing, where it is only be- 
stowed on those who could not afford to pay 
for it.” These are the circumstances which 
subject medicine to so many daily gratui- 


others comparatively, exempt (by accident,}tous claims; and which, if chancellors’ 


as it would appear, rather than by design) 
from the tribute of the “ Stamp Office ;” 
but Mr, Goulburn, we are informed, by 
way of making amends for the omissions 


hearts were not made of brass, would 
exempt its practitioners from a paltry but 
oppressive tax. But waiving all eleemo- 
synary reasoning on the subject, the expense 
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of attaining, contrasted with the profits of 
practising, this art, owing to the neglect of 
the governmeat, and consequent corruption 
of the medical and surgical corporations, 
is already mach too great to bear one far- 
thing of additional impost. Were Mr. 
Goulburn, by some chance or other, trans- 
ferred from the treasury benches only for 
one year, to some school of medicine cr sur- 





gery, where be might aequire a practical 
knowledge of the means, of the laudable, but 


cations by the Stamp Office ; but that pro- 
fession which hag truth for its basis, and 
utility for its object, is selected, in prefer- 
ence to all others, to contribute to the over- 
grown and perverted revenues of England, 
by the enlightened and judicious Mr. Goul- 
Why li the votaries of the “ fine 
those accomplished stipendiaries of 


burn. 
arts,” 
wealth and pleasure, should be permitted to 
exercise their voluptuous vocations unmo- 


lested, while medicine is taxed, can alone 





often melancholy, exertions of students, to|}be explained by the perverse course to 
acquire a knowledge of a profession, the | which the policies of Britain are every day 
profits of which are, of all others, the most | more and more inclining 

precarious and uncertain, he would soon| Butthere are still stronger grounds against 
learn the importance of even ten pounds to | this unjustifiable interference with the prac- 
medical pupils, and thiuk twice before he tuce of medicine and surgery. In other ina- 
subjected them to a tax ofeven that amount, stances, taxes are pretended to be justified 
which, though great to them, will, at the end by the protection, for instance, afforded to 
of the “ quarter,” scarcely serve to round | the subject. On these grounds medicine 
off one of the thousands in the millions of | should, of all other professions, be the last to 
the “‘ treasury 


. ’ 
therefore, to objects, emoluments, and the | revenue ; for, of all others, it is the least iw 


account.” With respect,|be called in to the assistance of a sinking 
circumstances of the professors of this art, | debted for its present exalted and improved 
the science of medicine might, we conceive, | condition in these countries, to the patron- 
without much detriment to the revenue, jage of the government. Our situation bas 
be free from the claims of the Stamp | rendered us pretty well conversant with the 
Office ; or, if professions are to be taxed, | relations existing between our government 
we think others might be found which | and the medical profession, and we cannot 
would be much fitter for the honour, than | cal) to memory a single judicious measure 
that of medicine and surgery. It would surely | adopted for its protection or advancement. 
be more consistent with the principles of| Where, for example, are the lectures of 
fiseal regulations, to tax those among them legislative foundation, to which the medical 
Where are the hospitals 
laxurious cravings of wealth and pride, than|to which he can repair without a fee, for 


: . . | 
which flatter the vanity, and administer to the | student is free? 


to burden with an additional expense, that acquiring practical information? Where are 
which is as essential to man as the air he | the royal libraries, museums, or botanic 
breathes, aud by which alone the poor and gardens, which he can enter, without being 
afflicted are made acquainted with the ad-/| stopped in his progress by the demand of 
vantages, and the conviction that “ know- | some official, with which he is often unable 
ledge is powsr.” The sculptor, however, |to comply ? There are no such advantages, 
may mould bis marble to swell the pomp of the results of legislative munificence in these 
baronial halls—the painter may allegorise | eountries ; the pupil being compelled to pur- 
“ my lord and my lady” with his mythologi- (chase his way past the griping sentinels of 
eal pencil—and the poet may tickle the fancy | knowledge, who meet him at every step. 
of aristocratic diletanti with tropes and |The institutions of the government in this 
figares, unmolested in thes respective aro-|reapec, resolve themselves into pieces>f 
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parchment cut into the shape of charters, 
which, instead of securing to medical pupils 
instruction in medicine and surgery, are but! 
80 many royal licenses authorising universi- | 


stadents with impunity, The few govern-| 


ties, colleges, and companies, to plunder 


. 2 . 
ment hospitals in these countries, are handed 


are interested in the question, we deem it 
prudent to place the clause befo-e -em. 


“« And be it further en, chat the 
sum of ten pounds ten shillings shall be paid 
to the said master, wardens, and society of 
apothecaries, for every such certificate as 
aforesaid, on obtaining the same, by every 
person intending to practise as an apothe- 
cary within the city of London, the liberties 


over tothe officers who administer in them, | or suburbs thereof, or within ten miles of 
to be rented out to pupils at the highest the said city ; and the sum of six pounds six 


price those pupils can pay ; while the esta- 
blishments of this kind, which are founded 
by private benevolence, are equally abused 
through the neglect of the government, 
which should, in incorporating these insti- | 
tutions, have secured to the student the right| 
of free attendance on every one of them. In 
whatever light, in short, this vile measure is 
considered, it will be found equally impo- 
litic avd oppressive, by making the eulti- | 
vator of medicine the debtor of the state, 
without the slightest reciprocity in patron- 
age or protection. We have, therefore, but 
to hope, that the members of the profession 
will follow the example of the town council 
of Edinburgh, who, we understand, resolved, 
during its proceedings last week, to oppose 
this iniquitous measure, and petition the 


legislature against such an infringement of 


| Shillings for every person intending to prac- 


tise as an apothecary in any other part of 
England or Wales (except the said city of 
Loudon, the liberties or suburbs thereof, or 
within ten miles of the said city); and no 
person having obtained a certificate to prac- 
tise as an apothecary in any other part of 
England and Wales (except the said city of 
London, the liberties or suburbs thereof, or 
within ten miles of the said city as afore- 
said), shall be entitled to practise within the 
said city of London, the liberties or suburbs 
thereof, or within ten miles of the said city, 
upless and until he shall have paid to the 
said master, wardens, and society, the 
further sum of four pounds four shillings, in 
addition to the said sum of six pounds six 
shillings so paid by bim as aforesaid, and 
shall have had indorsed on his said certifi- 
cate, a receipt from the said master, wardens, 
and society for such additional sum of four 
pounds four shillings; and the sum of two 
pounds two shillings by every assistant ; and 
the several sums of money arising from the 
granting of such certificates shall be applied 
in manner hereinafter directed.” 


Although the meaning of this clause is 


its privileges. Though little may be ex-| 
pected from those who could propose such | evident enough, an action in the court of 
a scheme, it is still the duty of every indivi-| King’s Bench, for the recovery of the four 
dual who values the welfare and freedom of | pounds four, would be rather a curious pro- 
his profession, to protest against it, for, if| ceeding, and might subject the worthy 
not successful, he will thus, at least, re- | dames to a little wholesome castigation. 


cord his opinion of its injustice. 
en 





Wuew the remnant of the Stewards of 

Urow the subject of the claim made by| the projected Meprcat Dixven met at the 
the Apothecaries’ Company for the addi-| Freemasons’ Tavern on Friday last, it was 
tional fee, for what the Old Ladies are pleased | discovered that not rwewry tickets hed 
to term the “‘ London certificates,” there oc- | been disposed of; and it was calculated, 
curred in our notice to correspondents last | even by the lovers of sor, that if the dinner 


week, a typographical error of some impor- 
tance. Instead of ‘‘ the act does not autho- 
tise the demand,” it should have been 


printed “ the act dves authorise the demand,” 
and for the information of those persons who 








had been held on Saturday last, there would 
not have been an attendance of more than 
fifty—Bats, Duss, Toap-sarenrs, and all, 
This, we hope, will prove a salutary lesson 
to those very silly persons who deny the in- 
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nals of this hospital, in the case of a woman 
whose lower jaw was removed by Mr. Brodie. 
és the ‘beaten is now 0 fer edtenced, The whole operation, which lasted nearly 
that more than four-fifths of the students two hoare, presented = distressing spectaale 

of human suffering; but, without doubt, it 


have quitted the Metropolis, the project “| was done “ for her relief.” She expired in 


holding the dinner had, we thiok, better | 4 fow days. The particulars of this case will 
be abandoned; more especially as the Free-| be given in an early Number. ~ 


fluence of the independent portion of the 
Mepicat Press. 





masons’ Hall, where it is most desirable any 
thing of the sort should be held, is engaged! 7... J,cxsonraw Parze for 1829, has 
every day until afier the first of June. A/| been adjudged to Mr. J. Reid of Charlotte 
public dinner in the summer is an intolera- Street, Bloomsbury, for his luminous disser- 
tation on bronchocele. The prize for the 
“essay on encysted tamours,” was not 
awarded to either of the candidates, 





ble nuisance. It may soon probably be expe- | 
dient, to hold a public meerine in further- | 
ance of the objects of the great cause of 





MEDICAL REFORM, when we know that we 
may calculate upon the presence of Mr.| atpensGaTE STREET MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
Hume and Mr. O'Connell, to whom the On Tuesday evening last, the Anatomical 
thanks and gratitude of the profession are | Prize was awarded to Mr. T. W. Smith, of 
pre-eminently due. | Launceston, Corawall, after a most able 
———EE public examination. Mr. King, the lecturer 
We perceive, by an advertisement in the jon anatomy, and Mr. Evans, one of the 
daily papers, that @ ruDiic mexriNo is to | demonstrators, decided on the respective 
be held this day (Saturday, May 8th), at 
the Yorkshire Stingo, Paddington, for tak- 
ing into consideration the present depress- | 


merits of the candidates. Mr, Tyrrell was 


in the chair. 





ed state of the Funds of the Westen» Hos-| 
It is the duty of the medical prac- | 4 Treatise on Hysteria. By Gronce 
| 1 ate,M.R.C.S. London. Highley. 1850, 


8vo, pp. 134. 


PITAL. 
titioners residing in the neighbourhood, to 


attend on this occasion, to explain to the 
|Ir is somewhat remarkable, that after the 
. » bscurity which has so long enveloped the 
tution was ‘‘ got up,”’ and to state that there | a ee 7 i 

fi |nature of hysteria, and the absence of all 


are efficient poor-laws, and en emple num- | rational or well-founded hypothesis as to 

ber of richly svpowep hospitals; and, fur- | the proximate cause of those varied and dis- 
. ; 

ther, it would be only doing themselves | tressing symptoms which are considered to 


| . 
justice, if they were to inform the public | constitute it, two works should appear at 
each maintaining a new 


meeting the manner in which the insti- 


that they are always ready and willing to| the same time, 
theory of the disease, differing considerably 


| fromeach other, yet supported by apparently 
pun. etandenee enatetrovert. | indisputable facts, and incontrovertible ar- 
This is the institution, the medical of- ‘guments. It is unnecessary for us to revert 
ficers of which advertised their willingness | to the views and statements of Dr. Addison, 
to visit gentlemen's servants at the houses | which we had lately occasion to notice, 
| except so far as may he necessary ia com- 
tl d | paring them with those which are brought 
their judgment by crushing such humbug |e eced in the work now under <i 
schemes. tion. Like Dr. Addison, Mr. Tate attributes 
oT ey | the origin of the disease to disturbance of 
S1.Gzonoe’s Hosrirav lately presented a| the uterine functions; generally to sup- 
terrific scene, unprecedented even in the an- pressed, or retarded, seldom to profuse or 


afford to really distressed objects, medicines 


of their masters. Medical men would show 
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parchment cut into the shape of charters, 
which, instead of securing to medical pupils 
instraction in medicine and surgery, are but 
sO many royal licenses authorising universi- 
ties, colleges, and comipanies, to plunder 
students with impunity, The few govern- 
ment hospitals in these countries, are handed 
over to the officers who administer in them, 
to be rented out to pupils at the highest 
price those pupils can pay ; while the esta- 
blishments of this kind, which are founded 
by private benevolence, are equaliy abused 
through the neglect of the government, 
which should, in incorporating these insti- 
tutions, have secured to the student the right 
of free attendance on every one of them. In 
whatever light, in short, this vile measure is 
considered, it will be found equally impo- 
litic and oppressive, by making the culti- 
vator of medicine the debtor of the state, 
without the slightest reciprocity in patron- 
age or protection. We have, therefore, but 
to hope, that the members of the profession 
will follow the example of the town council 
of Edinburgh, who, we understand, resolved, 
during its proceedings ‘last week, to oppose 
this iniquitous measure, and petition the 
legislature against such an infringement of 
its privileges. Though little may be ex- 
pected from those who could propose such 
a scheme, it is still the duty of every indivi- 
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are interested in the question, we deem 
prudent to place the clause before them. 

* And be it further enacted, that the 
sum of ten pounds ten shillings shall be paid 
to the said master, wardens, and society:of 
apothecaries, for every such. certificate: as 
aforesaid, on obtaining the same, by every 
person inténding to practise as an Upante. 
cary within the city of Londen, the liberties 
or suburbs thereof, or within ten miles of 
the said city ; and the sum of six pounds six 
shillings for every person intending to prac- 
tise as an apot in any other part of 
England or Wales (except the said city of 
London, the liberties or suburbs thereof, or 
within ten miles of the said city); and no 
person having obtained a certificate to prac- 
tise as an apothecary in any other part of 
England and Wales (except the said city of 
London, the liberties or suburbs thereof, or 
within ten miles of the said city as afore- 
said), shall be entitled to practise within the 
said city of London, the liberties or suburbs 
thereof, or within ten miles of the said city, 
unless and until he shall have paid to the 
said master, wardens, and society, the 
further sum of four pounds four shillings, in 
addition to the said sum of six pounds six 
shillings so paid ‘by him as aforesaid, 
shall have had indorsed on his said certifi- 
cate, a receipt from the said master, wardens, 
and society for such additional som of four 
pounds four shillings ; and the sum of two 
pounds two shillings by every assistant ; and 
the several sums of money arising front the 
granting of such certificates shall be applied 
in manner hereinafter directed.” 


Although the meaning of this clause is 
evident enough, an action in the courtof 
King’s Bench, for the recovery of the four 
ounds four, would be rather a curious pro- 





dual who values the welfare and freed 
his profession, to protest against it, for, if 
Bot successful, he will thus, at least, re- 
cord his opinion of its injustice. 


Urow the subject of the claim made by 
the Apothecaries’ Company for the addi- 
‘tidnal fee, for what the Old Ladies are pleased 
‘to term the “‘ London certificates,” there oc- 
eurred in our notice to correspondents last 
week, a typographical error of some impor- 
tance. Instead of ‘the act does not autho- 
rise the demand,” it should have been 
printed “ the act does authorise the demand,” 
and for the information of those persons who 





of |p 





ceeding, and might subject the worthy 
dames to a little wholesome castigation. 







Wuew the remnant of the Stewards ‘of 
the projected Meprcat Dinner met at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern on Friday last, it was 
discovered that not rwenry trcxers hed 
been disposed of; and it was calcaleted, 
even by the lovers of sor, that if the dinner 
had been held on Saturday last, there would 
not have been an attendance of more’ than 
fifty—Bats, Duns, Toan-zarers, and all. 
This, we hope, will prove a salutary lesson 
to those very silly persons who deny the iil- 
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feence of the independent portion of the 
Mepicat Press. 

As the season is now so far advanced, 
that more than four-fifths of the students 
have quitted the Metropolis, the project of 
holding the dinner had, we thiok, better 
be abandoned ; more especially as the Free- 
masons’ Hall, where it is most desirable any 
thing of the sort should be held, is engaged 
every day until after the first of June. A 
public dinner in the sumer is an intolera- 
ble nuisance. Jt may sovn probably be expe- 
dient, to hold a public meetivo in further- 
ance of the objects of the great cause of 
MEDICAL REFORM, when we know that we 
may calculate upon the presence of Mr. 
Hume and Mr. O'Connell, to whom the 
thanks and gratitude of the profession are 
pre-eminently due. 


_ We perceive, by an advertisement in the 
daily papers, that a puniic MEETING is to 
he held this day (Saturday, May 8th), at 
the Yorkshire Stingo, Paddington, for tak- 


ing into consideration the present depress- 
ed state of the Funds of the Western Hos- 
ritat. It, is the duty of the medical prac- 
titioners residing in the neighbourhood, to 
attend on this occasion, to explain to the 
meeting the manner in which the insti- 
tution was ‘‘ got up,” and to state that there 
are efficient poor-laws, and an ample num- 
ber of richly ENpowep hospitals; and, fur- 
ther, it would be only doing themselves 
justice, if they were to inform the public 
that they are always ready and willing to 
afford to really distressed objects, medicines 
and attendance GraTuITousLy. 

This is the institution, the medical of- 
ficers of which advertised their willingness 
to visit gentlemen's servants at the houses 
of their masters. Medical men would show 
their judgment by crushing such humbug 
schemes. 


St.Grorce’s Hoserrat lately presented al 


terrific scene, unprecedented even in the an- | 
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nals of this hospital, in the case of a woman 
whose lower jaw was removed by Mr. Brodie. 
The whole operation, which lasted nearly 
two hours, presented a distressing spectacle 
of human suffering; but, without doubt, it 
was done “ for her relief.”” She expired in 
afew days. ‘Ihe particulars of this case will 
be given in an early Number. 





Tue Jacxsonran Prize for 1829, has 
been adjudged to Mr. J. Reid of Charlotte 
Street, Bloomsbury, for his luminous disser- 
tation on bronchocele. ‘The prize for the 
“essay on encysted tumours,” was not 
awarded to either of the candidates, 





ALDERSGATE STREET MEDICAL SCHOUL. 

On Tuesday evening last, the Anatomical 
Prize was awarded to Mr. TI’. W. Smith, of 
Launceston, Cornwall, after a most able 
public examination. Mr. King, the lecturer 
on anatomy, and Mr, Evans, one of the 
demonstrators, decided on the respective 
merits of the candidates. Mr. Tyrrell was 
in the chair. 





4 Treatise on Hysteria, By Gronce 
Tate, M.R.C.S. London. Highley. 1850, 
8vo, pp. 134. 

Ir is somewhat remarkable, that after the 

obscurity which has so long enveloped the 

nature of hysteria, and the absence of all 
rational or well-founded hypothesis as to 
the grecienste : cause of those varied and dis- 

t g sympt which are considered to 

constitute it, two works should appear at 

the same time, each maintaining a new 
theory of the disease, differing considerably 
fromeach other, yet supported by apparently 
indisputable facts, and incontrovertible ar- 
guments. It is unnecessary for us to revert 
to the views and statements of Dr. Addison, 
which we had lately occasion to notice, 
except so far as may he necessary in com- 
paring them with those which are brought 





| forward in the work now under considera- 


| tion, Like Dr. Addison, Mr, Tate attributes 
| the origin of the disease to disturbance of 
ithe uterine functions; generally to sup- 
pressed, or retarded, seldom to profuse or 
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painful, menstruation. Contrary to this 
writer, however, Mr. Tate does not consider 
the symptoms as produced directly by the 
uterine influence, but indirectly through the 
medium of the spinal chord, which he be- 
lieves, in ‘these cases, to be always in a 
state of inflammation or irritation ; at least, 
he positively affirms thet, in every case 
which he has met with, there has been con- 
siderable tenderness, on pressure, of one or 
more of the dorsal vertebra. Although his 
definition of hysteria is somewhat vague, 
and appears to comprehend several forms of 
disease which have not been usually re- 
ferred to that complaint, it evidently in- 
cludes those morbid affections which are de- 
ascribed by Dr. Addison. Indeed, Mr. Tate 
particularly directs the attention of his 
readers to one of the most prominent of the 
‘symptoms mentioned by the latter, the pain 
under the left breast. 

It is unnecessary for us to follow the 
author in his division of hysteria into three 
degrees, for the purpose of making much 
comment on the numerous cases in, or, in- 
deed, to enter into any detailed account of, 
the work, since there is but little to be learnt 
from it beyond the certainly important fact, 
that there is, in every case, or, at least, in 
most cases of hysteria, whether slight or 
violent, tenderness on pressure in the re- 
gion of the dorsal vertebre; and that this 
tenderness, together with the concomitant 
disease, whether we consider them in the 
zelation of cause and effect, or not, are most 
effectually removed by counter-irritants, 
especially the tartarised antimony ointment. 
Admitting the existence of this state of the 
spinal chord, which is rendered the more pro- 
bable from the facts recorded by Mr. Teale in 
his work on Neuralgia, it is of little practical 
eonsequence, whether we regard it as the 
first or the second in the chain of events ; 
whether we look upon the complaints re- 
ferred to as essentially nervous, or choose to 
assemble them under the denomination of 
hysteria; since, at any rate, our remedial 
measures must be primarily directed to the 


morbid state of the spine, and that being re- | 


moved, our attention would be equally di- 
rected to the uterine disturbance, whether 
we regard it as an isolated disease, or as 
the remote cause of a long train of maladies. 
As to the difference between the theories of 


Dr. Addison, and those of our author, it is 


HYSTERIA.—INBANITY. 
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not impossible that both conditions may 
exist together, since the former does not 
appear to bave examined the spine, nor the 
latter the uterus. The difficulty is of 
nature to be cleared up by experience alone, 
and it will, henceforward, be the duty of 
the practitioner, in every case of hysteria, 
catalepsy, or nervous convulsions, where 
there is the least doubt as to the diagnosis, 
to be guided so far by the statements of the 
two authors referred to, as to examive care- 
fully into the state of the uterus and of the 
spinal chord, and if symptoms of disease be 
found in either, to adopt his treatment ac- 
cordingly. 





THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. 84. Article Insanity. 


Ar the close of Dr. Duncan’s clinical 
lecture, at the Edinburgh Infirmary, on 
Saturday the 20th of April, the Doctor made 
some remarks on the article headed ‘ In- 
sanity,” which was published in the last 
number of the Quarterly Review. This 
paper seemed to him, he said, to contain a 
most illiberal and unjust attack upon the 
medical profession, and imputed to its meme 
bers general ignorance on a subject, the 
difficulties of which the reviewer did not 
appear either to appreciate or understand; 
ascribing to them errors and inconveniences 
which were only to be attributed to imper- 
fections in the law. That medical met 
knew little about insanity, Dr. Duncan said, 
he would freely admit, but he should like to 
know what other class of men knew so much 
about it, or whether there were any more 
competent to decide on morel phenomena, 
especially when such cases were so often 
the concomitants of physical disease, ‘Ihe 
very ciroumstanee (Dr. Duncan continued) 
that, at all times, and in all countries, doubt- 
ful cases of insanity were left to the decision 
of medical men, established beyond a doubt, 
that by the common consent of mankind 
these were believed to be, at least, less igno- 
rant of the subject than any other persons, 
no matter of what profession. Dr. Duncan 
then quoted from the Review, page 372, the 
enumeration given by the reviewer of the 
causes for which Englishmen might be in- 
carcerated as insane, by the fiat of two 
physicians. 

** We could not have believed, if we had 
not read it with our own eyes, and in their 
own words, that it.is the habitual, de- 
liberate, and unanimous opinion of the most 





MR. BRODIE’S MISPLACED CONTEMPT. 


eminent jans for the insane, without 


one exception, that people ought to be shut 


up in “no matter whether they 
have been mischievous to themselves or 
others, provided such singularities as the 
following are discovered in their minds aud 
conduct. Let the list be printed on a bit of 
paper and cried about the streets by ballad- 
singers; let it be framed and hung up in 
every pot-house in the land. In England 
peeve are shut up in madhouses if they 

rm to box,—go to the gymnasium to 
fence,—employ the junior solicitor when 
they cannot get the senior,—are over vair of 
a smattering of literature,—spout poetry 
with a theatrical air,—are long-winded, 

yy, and muddle-headed,—read medical 

ks, aud are fanciful about their com- 
plaints, — refuse, when they are twenty- 
seven years of age, and worth many thousand 
pounds, to live with their mothers, because 
their mothers won’t allow them pocket- 
money, or a wife, or liberty to go to the 
play without asking leave,—who, having 
gained riches in early manhood, get uneasy 
of inhaling, summer and winter, the atmo- 
sphere of a city lane, and actually buy a villa 
near town for their occasional refreshment, 
—who will not confess that they have been 
mad, simply because they do not believe it,— 
if Englishmen be guilty of such horrors as 
these, they are pronounced insane,—they 
are shut up in madbouses,—and the manage- 
ment of their business is taken out of their 
hands, although, notwithstanding all their 
singularities, they have conducted it, fora 
long term of years, with consummate skill 
and extraordinary success! ”’ 


This Dr. Duncan emphatically charac- 
terised as ‘‘ a gross misrepresentation and 
perversion of facts.” That abuses had 
existed and do exist, he said, he did not 
deny, but as to the assertion of the reviewer 
that the opinion of the ‘‘ most eminent phy- 
sicians” sanctioned such a list of reasons 
for confinement, he, Dr. Duncan, pronounc- 
ed to be totally and absolutely false. 

The Doctor then took up, seriatim, the 
propositions of the reviewer, and, in support 
of his refutation of them, adduced many 
striking and extraordinary facts which had 
fallen under his own observation. He dwelt 
especially on the extraordinary ingenuity 
with which the insane disguise their mad- 
ness, in order to rid themselves of the 
restraint which »revents the gratification of 
their lunatic propensities. One of the 
leading reasons for placing men under re- 
straint, is, he said, to prevent them doing 
personal mischief to themselves or others, 
as, in order to perpetrate such designs, they 
repeatedly simulate rationality so well, that 
the coercion is removed and they accomplish 
their purpose. 


Independently of his total dissent from 
the opinions of the reviewer, Dr. Duncan 
said, he considered it a clinical duty to call 
the attention of the class to the consideration 
of this subject. At present, he observed, 
there was in the wards, an insane woman, 
Margaret Anderson (a patient admitted for 
fever). They had all seen her, all admitted 
her lunacy ; yet, were either of them called 
into a court of justice, and examined by Mr, 
Jeffery, or any other ingenious lawyer, who 
was amply paid to overset their opinion, 
could they particularise any one circum- 
stance decisive of her condition? He felt 
convinced they could not; he could not do 
so himself, although he os as exten- 
sive a practice iu this department as most 
physicians in the kingdom.* Once, and 
only once, did she afford the slightest tan- 
gible evidence, and then she fancied herself 
in a gentleman’s house, of which Dr. Duncan 
was the proprietor. Supposing, however, 
that this proof had never occurred, etill her 
madness was decisive beyond the slightest 
doubt, though he believed no jury could be 
convinced of the fact by auricular or written 
evidence alone. 

Dr. Duncan then proceeded to investigate 
several general questions connected with 
the subject, and when the hour of his lec- 
ture expired, expressed his intention to re- 
sume its consideration on a future occasion. 
We trust we shall be enabled to present our 
readers with the entire of his brilliant paper, 
in an early number. 





THE *‘ SUBORDINATE MEMBERS OF THE 
PROFESSION.” 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer, 


Srr,—It hurt my pride to see, in the re- 
port you have given of Mr. Brodie’s speech 
at the late meeting of the Bat Cus, a man 
of Mr. B.’s calibre and genealogy, talking of 
the “ subordinate’ members of the profession, 
acquainted as | am with his early history. I 
must say it little becometh men of such 
origin as himself and his ally, Mr. Guthrie, 
to speak of subordinate branches, From 
these quarters, any expressions of the kind 
are disgusting and insulting. 


Your obedient servant, 


Spectator. 





* Dr. Duncan is visiting pliysician to the 
magnificent asylum for the insane at Morn- 
ing Side near Edinburgh. 








MEDICAL PRACTICE‘IN FNDIA. 


, : HINTS ON . 
‘MEDICAL PRACTICE IN INDIA, 
By a Bompay Svacson, 


To the Editor of ‘Tue Lancer. 


Srm,—You have many readers in India, 
and many, no doubt, at home, who are look- 
img forward to the East as their land of hope 
and promise. If you think the accompany- 
ing desultory observations would afford 
them any amusement, they are much at 
your service. I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
A Bomsay Suncron. 


| No man will commence his medical career 





inthe East without being very soon con- 
vineed, that however perfectly he may have 
grounded: himself in the principles of his 

ifession, whatever ingenuity and talent | 

may bring to the exercise of it, he has 
still much to learn, and, what is, probably, 
niore difficult, much to forget. Opinions 
and doctrines, early inculcated, often re- 
peated and canvassed at the schools, and | 
acted upon during a long course of education, 
are not easily questioned or discarded ; and 
the disruption of a favourite theory is 


seareely to be expected with anything short 
of an intellectua! revolution. 

He who does not wish to revolutionise his 
mind at the expense of his patients, must 


draw on the experience of others, Man- 
kind have, in all ages, been disposed to lean 
upon the inteilects of those who have gone 
before them... The Jawyer.shelters bimself 
under his precedent; and the science of 
medicine would long since have been re- 
duced to a series of axioms, had not disease, 
like an ever-varying. phantom, eluded the 
grasp of philosophy. 

A man newly arrived on the .shores of 
India, looks around him and sees nothing in 
common with the country he has left; the 
face of nature is changed, and both the ani- 
mal and vegetable worlds greet him at every 
ep with some yavelty. The question comes, 
then, Does man alone remain the same? 
Has that climate which thus presents to us, 
es it were, a new face of nuture, bad no in- 
fluence on the moral and physical character, 
of the human species? Their habits, man- | 
ners, food, and dress will partly answer this 

ion. Look into their history for the | 
test. Mark their national progress. What! 
has time or war, the greut innovators of hu- 
man stability, done for them? | 

It is, perhaps, out of place, here, to show | 
the effect a grinding superstition has bad in 
tetarding their civilization, and rendering 
them at all times an eaay prey tv any foreign | 





invader. Political writers have revelled: in 
the theme, until they believed their) own 
rhapsodies, and half convinced those ‘whi 
have not been out of Europe, that the Hint: 
doos only required being converted to Chriss. 
tienity, to make them a great and happy 
people. ‘The medical inquirer smiles: at 
these half-witted schemes of spiritual and 
national redemption, going hand in hand, 
and unhappily sees a bar to that consumme- 
tion which no religion, however pure, or 
code of laws, however perfect, will ever 
accomplish. ‘he Hindoos would undoubted- 
ly keep pace with any people that should 
colonise among thew ; for, in a few centuries, 
the latter would degenerate, and the former 
bein: more numerous, would retain their 
policical ascendancy. Witness the degene- 
racy of the native Portuguese and Maheme- 
dans. But thie cannot be the case, where 
the physical aud intellectual energies of the 
settlers are constantly recruited from Eu- 
rope. : 

it has. been the fashion in India to over« 
rate the political importance of the half-caste 
population. ‘They will be formidable to a 
local government only, whilst they enjoy the 
advantages of free communication with 
Europe, for the purposes of education, and 
the constant stimulus to improvement by 
marrying with Europeans. Deprived of this, 
they would degenerate, 

Dr. Samuel Johnson in speaking of the 
superiority of Europeans over Asiatics, 
seems to think the matter inexplicable, but 
by reference to the will of the Supreme 
Being. Had this great and good man, how- 
ever, passed a few “years of his life in the 
East, I think his gigantic miud would have 
grappled with some powerful secondary 
causes, as well as the primary one to which 
he has referred us for the superiority of 
Europeansover Asiatics, and might, perhaps, 
have experienced in his own person - how 
incompatible protracted vigour is with in- 
tense external heat. Had it heen otherwise, 
the tombs of Middleton, Heber, West, 
Maisoneuf,* and a host of others, would not 
have been reared in Hindvostan. 

A remarkable feature of European So- 
ciety in India, is, that you find yourself, 
for the most part, surrounded by young men, 
and the stranger is often inclined to inquire 
‘* Where are the old men?” Aye, where are 
they? 

The influence ofa continued high range of 
temperature, on the human constitution, 
seems to have been much overlooked by 
writers on diseases of warm climates: and 
in our best treatises on diseases of the liver, 
dysentery, and fevers peculiar to the countrys 





* Colonel Maisoneuf the late French 
Resident at Suret, a gallant soldier, and 
deeply-read oriental acholur. — ~ ae 
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sufficient: geference has not been made to 
that depressed state of the nervous system 
which resalts from the eternal exhaustion 
of'solar heat. With Europeans, the enervat- 
ing effects of this expenditure of sensorial 
power, through the medium of excessive 
cutaneons perspiration, commences with the 
first year of their residence in India, and goes 
on each ing year, wasting more or less 
the constitutional energies of the individual 

to its influence. To this cause 
must be attributed the want of tenacity of 
life, both, in Europeans and natives, and 
the rapid fatality of diseases in India: The 
diseases, in themselves, are not often severer 
in form than what we meet with in Europe ; 
but acting on the powers of life thus pre- 
viously subdued, death follows with a 
celerity that will astonish the younger sur- 


There is no fact earlier or more painfully | 


impressed on the medical observer, than 
this apparent rapid progress of disease, or 
want of vital energy on the part of the pa- 
tient,—so much so, that the first few hours 
often decide his fate; and wo be to the 
practitioner, in such a climate, who does 
not bring decision and correct judgment to 
the bed-side of those committed to his care ! 
Of decision, one example is worth a host of 

pts. ‘Take the following’ :—A young 
tiend of mine, soon after his arrival in India, 
from the emergencies of service found him- 


self suddenly placed in medical charge of 
two thousand troops, together with the civil 
and municipal duties of a large city. He 
was requested. by the magistrate to visit a 
brabmin, said: to be dying in consequence of 


a wound received in a'scuffle. On arriving 
at the house, he found a spare man, aged 
about 50, lying on his mat, upon the floor ; 
his jaws firmly locked, and the body thrown, 
by severe spasms, into a rigid state of opis- 
thotones; the wound, which he had received 
three days before, was but slight, and situat- 
ed on the external ‘angle of the right eye. 
Seeing how matters stood, he immediately 
despatched an attendant for one ounce and a 
half of laudanum, four ounces of turpentine, 
aad two ounces of mercurial ointment, and 
proceeded himself to bleed the patient. He 
took about a pound of bloud, threw up with 
his own hand ‘the whole of the turpentine 
and laudanum, added to a little rice congée, 
per anum, whilst the mercurial ointment 
was applied in general frictions over the 
body. ‘The injection was fortuuately retain- 
ed, and he had the pleasure, in a few hours, 
of seeing the jaws relaxed, and the whole 
system tranquillis+d. By the following morn- 
ing man's mouth was sore, and the case 
terminated without a bad symptom, 
Bleeding.—t has sometimes been observ- 
ed of Indian: practitioners, that they are 
teluctaat to use the lancet; perhaps they 
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ate not so much disposed to run a-muck in 
these matters, as some writers would have 
them; but as far as my observations have 
gone, the robust system of treatmenit .is no- 
where so uniformly acted upon as in India, 
The question, Shall we bleed, and to what 
extent, in such and such cases, is often one 
of pressing importance to the young surgeon, 
and one on which it behoves him to see his 
way clearly. Constitutional strength, where 
it is impaired by profuse bloodletting, is not 
so easily recruited as in Europe ; aud the 
performance of this operation, where its 
necessity is not absolutely indicated, comes 
to be considered a serious evil, compared 
with the little inconvenience that would re- 
sult from the same treatment, in colder cli- 
mates. In stating this, 1 wish to steer equally 
clear of fiddling, half-measures, On all 
occasions, therefore, let the constitutional 
powers of the patient be balanced against 
the strength of the disease. Let the time 
of his residence in the country be also taken 
into consideration, and the rule of practice 
will be sufficiently obvious. The advantages 


| of combining prompt local bleeding, in aid 


of general depletion, must not be overlooked. 
It will often save a long subsequent period ‘of 
debility. Fortunately the facilities are great, 
and the means readily obtained. 

Jt must ever be borne in mind, that in 
consequence of the depressed state of the sen- 
sorial powers, resulting from the exhaustion 
of climate, which will vary according to the 
length of time the patient has resided in the 
country, inflammations often take on an 
apparently subdued character, or what, in 
European practice, would be called a sub- 
acute form; the broad open character of 
general excitement will be looked for in 
vain ; for the force of the circulation is also 
influeuved by the same cause ; and although 
the ravages'of inflammation are sufficiently 
evident on t-mortem examination, yet 
neither the pulse, nor symptoms of hgh ac- 
tion during life, seemed to indicate the ex- 
tent of mischief that was going on. The 
litle apparent disturbance of the system, 
with which an organ will, under these cir- 
cumstances, pass into suppuration, is often 
astonishing. Such cases have been termed 
insidious, but they are only so to those who 
have not felt and reasoned on the cause. It 
requires an eagle's: eye’ to penetrate the 
mask, and save the patient, by well-timed, 
active treatment. 

Effects of Climate on the Brain.—Ifl 
were asked to name the organ of the body 
which is most obnoxious to high tempe- 
rature, I would fix on the brain. And 
although the limits to which I have confined 
myself in these cursory remarks, allow me 
simply to draw the attention of my medical 
brethren to this subject at present, I hope 
to recur ‘to it hereafter in greater de- 
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for whilst. we bave much that is well 
on other tropical diseases, the effect 
‘in undermining the integrity 
brain, seems to have escaped the 
it deserves; avd yet I am con- 
from what hes occurred within the 
my own practice, that lesions of this 
irectly or indirectly, form a very 
proportion in the outlets to human ex- 
. LT know the difficulties with which 
the subject is surrounded. I know the 
of anatomical knowledge, and the 
nieety of observation, necessary to detect 
the minuter morbid changes in its organic 
The inquiry is full of perilous 
importance to the patient, no cases calling 
for stricter examination on the part of the 
surgeon, ‘or more rapid change to a colder 
climate, if disease is established. Often 
there is a beffling obscurity characterising 
the symptoms during life, from the first 
transient giddiness, to the fatal kuitting 
frown that marks effusion on the surfaces ; 
sometimes passing unheeded by the sufferer 
himeelf, and attracting the attention 
of the most ful medical observer. 
. In the early and accurate discrimination 
of these cases, we are all, perhaps, suscep- 
tible of some improvement. A medical 
friend who had just been walking round his 
hospital, with a senior surgeon (who appear- 
ed at that time to be in ssion of robust 
health and spirits), remarked to me that the 
person in question would certainly fall a 
sacrifice to the first attack of illness he might 
have. On inquiring his reasons for think- 
ing ao, he said, ‘* Mischief is going on in his 
head ;” for, in conversing with him he had 
noticed some slight alteration from his usual 
manner, and a little unnecessary pause in 
his conversation, as if endeavouring to re- 
gain a lost train of ideas. I might have 
forgotten the circumstance, but it was forced 
on my recollection, about three months 
afterwards, by the sndden death of the per- 
son alluded to. I remember well the same 
gentleman recommending a commandant to 
aeek a colder climate with an urgency that 
seemed tncalled for by the patient himself, 
and even to his ordinary medical attendant. 
‘The advice was neglected. He returned to 
his station with his health apparently re- 
established, but died in about two months. 
ldo not mention these as cases of extra- 
i penetration, but merely to show 
that some have acquired a tact of nice obser- 
vation in externul symptoms, which all may, 
, arrive at, by patient and attentive 
investigation, combined with minute post- 
mortem examinations. 

It is to be observed in India, that where 
great mental. exertion is combined with 
suxiety in official duties, the wear and tear 
of life is very great; thus the rate of mor- 
is greater among medical men than 


i 
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ENORMOUS FETAL CRANIUM. | 


any other class on the Indian Establishment, 
especially among the junior assistants, with 
whom a want of confidence, which time and 
experience alone can supply, often leads to: 
intense anxiety for the welfare of their pas. 
tients, ’ 

I am disposed also to think, (as partly con-, 
nected with this subject,) that the whole 
present system of capping the troops for. 
India might be reformed with some advan- 
tage. There is not a man who has stood. 
two hours with a musquet in his hand, under 
a tropical sun, but has execrated the ivade- 
quacy of the protection on hishead. But 
the English retain their individuality in all 
countries, and will, perhaps, long continue to 
cherish their national costume in India, at a 
large sacrifice of health and comfort. f 

London, April, 1830. 





CASE OF ENORMOUS DISTENTION OF THE 
CRANIUM IN A F@TUS. 
Occurring to Joun Watmstzy, Esg., Sur- 
geon, Hodnet. 


Tue wife of a tailor, named Blaney, liv- 
ing at the village of Ollerton, near Hodnet, 


» the mother of four children, was 
taken in labour at about six o'clock in the 
morning of the 6th of April, 1830. For 


nearly a week previous, she had experi- 
seed trifling pains in the lower part of the 
abdamen, which she ex as being un- 
like those of former labours, On the morn- 
ing in question, however, they bad increased 
considerably in strength and frequency. A 
dark brown fetid mucus was discharged 
from the vagina in considerable quantity on 
examination, and the os tinew was felt di- 
lated to about the circumference of a six- 

mce. In the course of a few hours the 
dilatation had somewhat increased, and the 
vertex was plainly distinguished presenting 
itself. The woman’s pains were continued 
with scarcely a momeut’s intermission, un- 
til seven o’clock in the evening; and al- 
though the os uteri had attained its fullest 
degree of extension, the head still remained 
above the brim of the pelvis, sometimes ex- 
truding itself a little, and afterwards reced- 
ing. Very shortly the woman’s pains began 
to slacken, considerable hemorrhage came 
on, and she was manifestly much exhausted. 
The case was now urgent; the head being 
completely out of the reach of the forceps, 
the nand was iously insinuated into the 
uterus, in order, if possible to find and bring 
down the feet; but to whutever part the 
fingers were directed, nothing could be felt 
but a prodigious head, apparently occupying 
the whole cavity. The labour pains having 
now ceased altogether, the perfurator, guided 
by the fingers, was introduced into the cra- 
nium: immediately, as if a flood-gate hed 
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been opened, an immense quantity of aqne- 
fluid gushed out, to the extent of nearly 
w@gelion; the bones of the head then col- 
lapsed, and by carrying the index finger 
into the orifice made by the perforator, and 
drawing gradually downwards, the fetus was 
extracted entire. 
- Perhaps a more remarkable case than 
this never occurred in the annals of mid- 
wifery. The head of the foetus, when in- 
flated to its fullest extent, measured in cir- 
cumference 25 inches; its longest diameter, 
measured by a line drawn from the vertex to 
the chin, was 1% inches, and its shortest, 
taken from the eminence of one parietal bone 
to that of the other, about 9 inches, The 
eyes were large, and placed at a great dis- 
tauce from each other; the nose was upon 
a level with the face, and the nostrils wide 
and spreading ; under each, were two large 
, with a red protruding tumour be- 
tween them, giving somewhat the appear- 
ance of a divided hare-lip. The bones of 
the cranium were by no means so imperfect- 
ly ossified, as in most examples which have 
arrived at maturity. The parietal bones were 
immensely large, expanding from it in the 
manner of wings. In other respects the 
foetus, which was a female, had every part of 
its body in a. perfect state, although consi- 
derably smaller than natural. Endeavours 
were made to obtain this singular curiosity, 
for the purpose of preserving it, but the 
friends were decidedly averse. The woman's 
life has been for some time in great danger, 
but she is now slowly recovering. 





ERGOT OF RYE. 


Rejoinder of Mr. Hawxes to Mr. WatForp. 


To the Editor of Tuk Lancer. 


Sir,—It was not my intention to have 
intruded further upon your valuable pages, 
but, upon reflection, I am induced once 
more to request a corner for the insertion, of 
the present letter (which shall be as brief as 
possible), lest my powerful opponent, Mr. 
Walford, should for a moment imagine that 
his satirical (for there is not a vestige of 
science in it—peut-étre y a-t-il un peu de 
vanilé duns son fait) rejoinder should have 
the effect of silencing me, and thereby put- 
ting to flight one of its champions (as he 
terms me), or. of leading the profession to 
despise, as he has done (by the narration of 
a huadred failures), that powerful therapeu- 
tic agent the ergot, Such apprehension, I 
assure him, he need not for a t che- 


proof. This is a6 unintelligible to me as his 
rejoinder is foreign to the subject. It was 
not my intention, Mr. Editor, when I sent 
my communication to Tus Lanckr, to en- 
deavour to convince your very numerous 
and respectable readers, that my reasoning 
powers were of a superior order ; I boast of 
none ; my object was solely to endeavour to 
show, that the ergot was not deserving of 
that comparative contempt cast upon it by, 
Mr. Walford, who, | am of opinion, has still 
to learn what cases are for its exhi- 
bition, and how to recogoise them when 
they do occur. Mr. Walford tells me, I 
ought to kaow (which by-the-by I hope I 
do), that in several varieties of distortion, 
the difficulty occasioned by it does not ex- 
ist equally through the whole process of 

r; for instance, a projection of the pro« 
montory of the sacrum, which would oppose 
greatly the admission of the foetal head inte 
the pelvis, would offer a very diminished 
obstacle to its expulsion from it. Whata 
piece of information, and without being a 
quotation too! Where is the obstetric tyro 
who requires bis me to be thus refresh. 
ed? If Mr, Walford mean by this to in- 
sinuate that Ais two cases were of this de- 
scription, viz., that the obstruction was 
overcome, and the children had descended 
into the pelvis, in order to justify his admi- 
nistration of the ergot in cases of (to use 
his own words) great projection of the 
sacrum, and no deficiency ot uterine effort, 
I am not credulous enough to think they 
were. Why was craniotomy performed, but 
because the obstruction could be overcome 
by no other means? Mr, Walford evinces 
great want of reading authors who have 
written on the subject, or he would not 
have committed himself, as he hes done, by 
stating that the proofs in favour of the ergot 
are only founded upon éwo or three cases at 
most, related by each practitioner, I heg 
leave to refer him to the works of Drs, 
Neale and Dewees, which, I presume, he 
has not read, in which he will find abun. ~ 
dance of evidence in proof of the deobstruent 
properties of the ergot of rye. To refer 
him to French works would be useless, as 
he has evidently not read those of his owa 
country. Nodoubt all these writers are in 
error, and Mr, Walford’s opinion (after his 
administration of the medicine in ‘* dig- 
torted pelvis’’) is correct; but he believes 
he is right, and of course all the profession 
thinks solikewise, To be sure, Dr. Weathe- 
rill and others may call the ergot a ‘‘ stand« 
ard medicine,” but what does that prove? 
Certainly nothing (however well its advo-~ 
cates may be known in the profession), when 





r 


_ Mr. Walford tells me I neglected the ad- 
vice of all reasoners, who prefer avalogy to 





pposed by such high authority as Mr. Wal, 
ford. Iam accused of having had no per- 
sonal acquaintance with the medicine for 
which I have voluntarily engaged in a con- 





test, Surely. Mr, Walford has neither an 
abundance of evidence nor proof in support 
of this assertion, Perhaps he will allow me 
to answer for myself, not that I can boast 
of having used it so extensively as Mr. 
Walford, but I have employed it in several 
cases (and I hope a iate ones), and 
the results of my experience have been 
highly satisfactory. Were it not for oc- 
cupying too much of the valuable pages 
of Tne Lancer, I might give my cases in 
detail, as 1 could have wished my opponent 
had done (at least a few out of the hundred ); 
however, I shall content myself, like him, 
in giving only results. 

© conclusion, | still maintain (for Mr. 
Walford’s letter has not coavinced me of 
the contrary), that his practice is not sanc- 
tioned by the first accoucheurs either in 
England, France, or America. I have been 
informed by one of your numerous readers 
(for whose letter I feel obliged), that Dr. 
Neale has administered the ergot in one 
thousand cases, and that, tov, successfully ; 
but he was not so sanguine, I venture to 
assert, as to imagine that the medicine, 
powerful as it is, could overcome great dis- 
tortions of the bones of the pelvis, a pro- 
perty which its greatest advocates surely 
could never have anticipated. I am, Mr. 
Editor, yours very respectfully, 

S. C. Hawxes. 

Kingsland, Feb, 15, 1830. 


[This letter was mislaid.—Ep. L.] 





ERGOT OF RYE. 


To the Editor of Tus Lancer. 


Sir,—The efficacy of the erzot of rye has 
been established by evidence too clear and 
decided, to be affected by the controversy 
between Messrs. Hawkes and Walford. To 
the latter is certainly due the credit of inge- 
nious composition, and did he equally shine 
as a dialectitian, this letter had been unne- 
cessary ; but really Mr. Walford is a very 
slippery reasoner, and disposes of facts in so 
cOnvenient and summary a way, and con- 
trives so ‘‘to tickle whilst he kills,” that 
his letter in your last journal reminds me of 
@ celebrated definition of another kind of 
seeptici-m, for whilst ‘nothing can be 
contradicted, nothing is to be believed” 
from it. 

The opposition with which new theories 
have been assailed, and which new remedies 
have had to encouuter, is proverbially known 
in the persecution of a Harvey and the ne- 

t of a Jenner; but it requires a Mr, 
alford to show how any truth is to be es- 
tablished, if hundreds of cases (in which an 
invariable effect has followed the same 
Cause) prove nothing. 





MR, EVANS.ON WALFORD: 


“« If nothing is claimed that is undue, no- 
thing that is due should be withtield ;” but 
if men are unreasonable~ enough to 
this medicine is to do every thing, an 
be administered in every case of 
labour, their disappointment must not im- 
pugn the credit of the remedy. iv? 
will not insult the powers of Mr, W 
ford’s memory (bowever I may blame his imy 
dolence) by supposing that he hes read. 
Journal, or any other .scientific periodi 
else he would not have talked of “ four or 
five cases determining the specific effect ’’ of 
this strangely-endowed agent, whilst hune, 
dreds have been given to the world through 
your agency, with all the circumstances and 
details necessary to show, that e certain cone 
dition of body existed previous to the taking 
of the secale, and that it was altered by re- 
sorting to it. : 

Young as I am as a practitioner, I have 
the minutes of eleven distinctly matked 
cases, in which I cannot refer iteration of 
labour pains to any other cause than to the 
medicine; and my intelligent friend: Mr, 
Francis Davis, of Pershore, who was one of 
its earliest patrons, bas exhibited his owa 
judgment and observation, as well as done 
Justice to this accoucheur’s friend, in - 
pages of the Midland Medical Reporter, 
the history of many cases. 

Does Mr, Walford forget the legacy 
which Sir. Isaac Newton left to all inquirers, 
“* Never to seek for more causes than 
explain an effect ;” or does he mean to say, 
that ant, tart. does not produce sic! 
because sickness might arise from “‘ pre- 
existing conditions ?” 

Nolens volens, Dr. Davies is brought for- 
ward as a detractor to the imputed virtues 
of the secale. I must adduce another appo- 
site authority, which says, ‘ When rye 
comes into general use, the medicel man will 
seldom be called to apply the forceps or 
vectis ;” and again, “ In twenty years I 
should not be surprised if the forceps be 
known only by name.” This authority may 
be known (through your review) where.the 
book (Mr. Mitchell's) bas never reached— 
Mr. Walford’s library ; the above quotation 
is from Mr. M.’s excellent treatise on the 
ergot, page 56, : 

r. Walford obliges us by saying be 
really does believe an ounce of laudanum, or 
a spoonful of prussic acid, will Cosony life, 
He appears fond of quotations: why did he 
not add, ‘‘ that when the brains were out 
the man would die?’ but Mr. Walford still 
lives—I hope, to write as well, ou a happier 
subject. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 


Tuomas Evans. 


14, Duke Street, Manchester Squafe. 





THE DILATOR.—SIR W. BLIZARD. 


SSC INWENTION oF THE PILATOR, 
199Q29 9 Si z ‘ ‘1 
ofp the Bator of Tur Lancer. 
-Sinj«] ‘beg leave, through the medium 
of your publication, to make a few remarks 
upon’ a’ little instrument which has been 
yoleped the dilator, aud which has been 
assumed as their own invention by certain 


—_— 


pérsons, without r bl f of 





the original suggestor. This instrument has 
been pompously introduced into a late pub- 
lication on mechanics, and ostensibly con- 


1- 


TREATMENT OF a PUPIL at tHE Lond 
: nosPiT4n. ** ees 


To the Editor of Tue Lancet, '"' 


Sir,—The following outrage occurred:at 
the London Hospital on Thursday last :-—Al 
pupil of the school, but not to the practice’ 
of the hospital, was desired by that imbe-’ 
cile, Sir W. Blizard, to leave the hospitaly 
The gentleman alluded to was not in any 
way conducting himself so as to warrant the 





stitutes the ground-work of a publication, 
in which it is represented as a personal dis- 
. In 1811, on the way home from 

the Indies, I had a gentleman under 
my'charge who was troubled with stricture. 
In the course of reflection on the subject, 
it*oecurred to me, that it would be ver 
ible to make an instrument which could 

i dilated, or widened, at any given point 
ofits length, or that a greater or shorter 
eitent of its length might be made capable 
of dilatation, either abruptly or gradually, 
from the cylindrical portion of the instru- 
meént. I illustrated a tool of this kind upon 
paper, and mentioned of what materials it 
miight be constructed, to the person refer- 
red to; he instantly perceived the possibi- 
lity’of such a contrivance, and that it might 
be‘more or less serviceable. On my return 
to Britain, I intended to have said some- 
thing on the subject in a periodical publi- 
eition, but I concluded that it would not be 
particularly beneficial, and would lead only 
to quackery and humbug. I saw also a 
number of objections which might be insti- 
tated against it, and therefore very consider- 
able ‘probability of its comparative useless- 
tréss.- On reaching London, iu the summer 
of the same year, I mentioned the plan to 
the author of the Elements of Mechanics 
and Medical Physics, and stated, expressly, 
several substances of which the dilator might 


be composed. He appeared to catch at the P 


suggestion with eagerness, and, if I mistake 
not, immediately entered it inamemorandum. 
For some reason, perhaps the ‘‘ fidem dabo,” 
he must have conveyed the hint to his bro- 
ther (who has published a book on this 
trifle), as the former durst not avowedly be 
Odncerned in the thing himself. I believe 
i¢ has done some good to the two brothers, 
but = to its legitimate father. The 
Original proposer, actuated by sincerity and 
honesty of principle, decli rf e ting his 
design, and has not obtained even the con- 
cession of an acknowledgment. 


A. Simpson, M.D. 





Great Russell Street, 
April, 1830. ‘ 


e. Such conduct towards a stranger 
would have been uncourteous, but when 
it is stated that the insulted individual 
is a pupil to the anatomical school of the 
hospital, and the son of a life governor, it is 
the more unjustifiable. 

More frequent and pressing appeals are’ 


Y | made to the public on behalf of this imstita- 


tion, than for any other in the metropolis);’ 
and the school is far from being the most’ 
flourishing. Is such conduct on the part of 
the chief officer, calculated to increase the” 
list of subscribers, and fill up the skeleton 
regiment of the ‘‘ walkers of the hospital’? 
When the accidents from the late Bruns- 
wick theatre were received in this jobbing 
establishment, a stranger, cupeund of be- 
ing a reporter, was treated with similar in- 
dignity by one of the surgeons, (a protegé 
of Sir Billy’s, and as great a twaddler as 
himself,) on the plea that the ‘‘ press was 
so very illiberal, that medical men did not 
know when they weresafe.” Does this sur- 
geon remember, that upon his accession 
to his sanguinary office, his colleague as« 
serted he had never dissected a subject in 
his life? Woes he remember, in his earlier 
adventures, cutting deliberately into the 
femoral artery by mistake, when operating’ 
for popliteal aneurism? With the remem- 
brance of this and many similar events, well’ 
might he dread the “ illiberality of the 
ress,” ‘ 
I will propose as a problem for the solu- 
tion of sit Ww. Blizard. and for the benefit of 
those whomay suggeed him, whether, if the’ 
gentleman who sustained this wanton indig-' 
nity, had become a contemner of authoric’ 
ties, and declined obedience tothe mandate, 
Sir William would have dared to employ 
force; and, further, in such @ case, 
uot the pupil have been warranted in knock-' 
ing his knightship down ? 


Tam, Sir, &c. 


Avyorner “ Puri. or tHe Hosprrat,” 


April 27th, 1830, 
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ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 


HEMATURIA PHLOGISTICA. 


Jamés Cousins, aged 35, was admitted 
into William's Ward on the 11th of Febru- 
sry, under the care of Dr. Elliotson. His 

jon a tailor. He stated that a month 
previous to his admission, he was attacked 
with pain and numbness about the umbi- 
lical region, extending to the pubes, and 
around to the loins; and, at the same time, 
he passed a considerable quantity of blood, 
The pain and bloody urine continued for 
8 week, then, however, without any medical 
assistance, the urine gradually recovered its 
natural characters, excepting that it was 
rather more highly coloured than usual. He 
now ine of considerable pain on pres- 
sure in the region of the kidneys, mostly on 
the right side. The right testicle is also 
swollen and tender, and somewhat retracted. 
states that, three months ago, he had 
severe inflamwation of both eyes, for which 
he has been bled several times, and bad his 
system affected by mercury; during this 
period he was exposed to rough weather, 
th he caught cold, for he has not 


ranged; the tongue moist and furred; the 

106, rather sharp; gets little sleep. 
on the loins to twenty ounces, 
and take six grains of calomel every morn- 
ing. Half au ounce of castor oil daily at 
nooa. 

12, The pains at the loins much relieved ; 
the urine not bloody, but highly coloured, 
and deposits a luteritious sediment ; bowels 
wnopeved ; pergat. 

. 15, Says, to-day, be does not feel so well ; 
complains of pain in the head, and nausea. 
urine, he states, was yesterday tinged 


with bleod, 
, 20. Has still pein-in the head, whieh he 
now refers principally to the occiput; his 
ight dim; the mouth affected by the mer- 
cury; the bowels freely open. ‘Iwelve 
ounces of blood to be absacted by cupping 

‘om the nape of the neck. Discontinue 

pain of the head continues, but 

fection of sight is removed. He 

no bloed lately with his urine, 

the peim at the loins, pubic region, &c., 
almost removed. 

24, No alteration. 

29. The head continues still to distress 
him, and the whole of the pain is referred to 
the back part; in every other respect, he 
is much improved, To be cupped on the 

of the neck to twelve ounces. 

arch 3. The pain in the occiput is re- 
moved, but he now complains of pain in the 
temples. Twenty leeches to the temp! 


Felt copped 





well aince. ‘Ibe bealth generally is de- | she 





HZMATURIMA PHLOGISTICA.—FRACTURE. 


5. The application of.the leeches. was. fol- 
lowed by great swelling of the face, partieu- 
larly on the leit side, but the pain much.re- 
lieved. The eyes, which are still slightly 
inflamed, to be smeared with citrine oigt- 


ment. , 

9. The swelling of the face has subsided 
entirely, and he states that he feels quite 
comfortable. 


FRACTURE OF THE HUMERUS, WITH CANCER. 
OF 1HE BREAST, 


Margaret Filley, aged 84, was admitted 
into Dorcas Ward, on the 19th of April, 
under the care of Mr. Green, on account of 
a — of the humerus. She stated, that’ 
whilst going upstairs, holding by the balus- 
trade, a girl, who was assisting her, let « 
cratch fall on the arm, and by this slight 
blow it was broken. After she hed been 
warded, and when the bone was being set, 
it was observed that she had a cancerous 
tumour on the left breast. From her histery 
of this it appeared, that twenty years ago; 
ut St. Berthclomew's Hospital, she had the 
left breast amputated for a tumour, of about 
the same size as the present, in which she 
says she hed had severe lancinating pains; 
soon recovered from the operation, 
About six years after this, she again diss 
covered a small tumour in the same situa+ 
tion, not larger than @ pea, and this bes con 
tinued to increase to the present time, and 
is now as large as a small orange, nodalated, 
hard, and red; the surrounding cellu'ar 
membrane is contracted, and the whole 
easily moveable on the greater pectoral mus- 
cle beneath. There is likewise a tumour on 
the upper margin of the scapula, similar in 
size and cheracter, which mede its appear- 
ance at the same time as the former, and 
like it bas progressively mereased ; and she 
complains of frequent, severe, und lancinat- 
ing pains shooting through them. Her 
health has always been good, and up to the 
present time hes had no cough, difficulty of 
breathing, or other serious affection. 

21. She complains to-day of severe pain 
of the head and breast; the arm is easy, 
though much discoloured. 

Caster oil, half an cance immedistely, and 

to be repeated daily. 

22, Says she is better, and wishes for 
porter. The arm is in pasteboard splints, 
and cold lotion applied. 

24. The arm to-day is nful, and 
she compleins of extreme and 
lowness of spirits; the breathing has, for 
the last day, been much enrbarrassed, ond 
she has been much troubled with cough. 
Towards the evening she became gradually 
weaker, and expired between four and five. 

lt was supposed, from the very t 
cause which produced the fractwre, 





‘DISLOCATION—HIGH OPERATION: :— 


thete might be found some cancerous affec- 
tion of the bone, or if not tere, in other 
structures of the body. On inspection, how- 
evet, there was not found any organic dis- 
etse, excepting in the appendages of the 
uterus, in which were found two or three 
acirrhous tubercles. The fracture itself pre- 
sented nothing unusual ; it exhibited merely 
the commencement of the process of repa- 
ration. 


DISLOCATION INTO THE ISCHIATIC NOTCH. 


Timothy Frawley, a stout Irishman, aged 
4@, was browght to the Hospital on the ¢nd 
of May, with a dislocation of the femur into 
the ischietic notch. The accident had hap- 

about an hour before his admission, 
whilst wrestling. ‘The symptoms were well- 
marked, the limb being shortened and im- 
moveable, the -heel raised, and the toes in- 
verted, the great toe of the luxated limb 
resting behind the ball of the opposite great 
toe. The dresser, Mr. Crosswell, imme- 
diate] ed to reduce it. The patient 
was Oy og ate twenty aud thirty 
ounces, but without producing syncope. 
Some solution of tartar emetic administered, 
and the pullies applied. After steady ex- 
tension hhad been kept up for twenty mi- 
nutes, the pulleys were relaxed, and the 
limb elevated into its situation with a jack- 
towel, and the head of the bone slipped into 
its socket, without any snap. He was then 
removed to his bed; has passed a good 
night, and only complains of slight pain at 
the pubes. - 





HOPITAL NECKER, 


HIGH OPERATION OF LITHOTOMY, FOLLOWED 
BY DEATH WITHIN FIVE HOURS. 


- D., etat. 33, had almost from his infancy 
been suffering from the effects of stone, the 
presence of which in the bladder had been 
ascertained as early as in his eighth year. 
He bad never undergone any surgical or 
medical treatment for it, although he had al- 
most continually been affected with the 
symptoms attending such a state. It ap- 
peared, however, that his general hea‘th hud 
not suffered much, and he was even still of 
& vigorous constitution ; but lateerly the pain 
im the lumbar region had increased to such a 
degree as toinduce him to euter the hospital 
under the care of M. Civiale. He was then 
without fever, but complained of violent 
pain, and much difficulty in making water; 
and on examination with the sound and the 
finger in the rectum, a very large stone was 
d red. Lithotrity appeared in this case to 
be impracticable, as well/as avy other method 








than the high operation of lithotomy, which 
was performed on the $rd_of April, in the 
following manner. A silver catheter being 
introduced into the urethra, was found to 
between the stone and the anterior 
paries of the bladder. An injection of'water 
was now made, which caused such violent pain 
as to oblige the operator to defer the operat 
tion, until the irritability of the bladder had 
somewhat subsided. The catheter was then 
replaced by the *‘ sonde a dard,” and M, C, 
having made a longitudinal incision t 
the abdominal muscles, of about four inches 
in length, divided the peritoneum with 
a probe-pointed bistoury. The ‘‘ sonde a 
dard” was now carried upwards, and thé 
bladder divided by a bistoury sliding alongits 
groove ; at the same time the operator intros 
duced his fore-finger into the bladder, and 
was thus able to make the aperture as large 
as he thought would be sufficient for the ex- 
traction of the stone, A blunt hook was 
carried into the upper angle of the wound, 
and a pair of forceps into the bladder, to 
grasp the stone, which, however, was found 
so extremely large, and at the same time so 
immoveable, as to show at once the impossi- 
bility of extracting it entire; M.C. accords 
ingly endeavoured to break it to pieces, and 
in this attempt he ultimately succeeded, 
From the shape of some of the superficial 
fragments it appeared that the size of the 
stone was about that of an infant's head ; 
the number of fragments was very great, 
and M. C. was occupied for more than @ 
quarter of an hour in removing them; altos 
gether they amounted to a pound in weight, 
During this part of the operation it was 
observed that the diaphragm and abdominal 
muscles repeatedly contracted, and almost 
immoveably fixed the forceps in the blad- 
der. The operation, which lasted three 
quarters of an hour, and during whieh a con- 
siderable quantity of blood was lost, was 
borne with extraordinary courage, The 
wound'‘was simply dressed, and the patient 
removed into bed, apparently in a state 
of extreme exhaustion; he died five hours 
after the operation. On examination, the 
kidneys were found considerably enlarged, 
of a very dark red colour ; their cortical 
substance was softened, aud in some 
changed into a greyish pulp ; the internal 
substance was less cisorganised ; the infun- 
dibula, pelvis, and ureters, were very large, 
thickened, and much injected. The parietés 
of the bladder were greatly thickened, its 
mucous membrane was of a dark 
colour, softened, almost fungous, aad covered 
with a considerable quantity of very firm 
cartilaginous lamine of grey colour: its 
cavity contained a considerable quantity of 
coagulated blood.— Lance. Frang. 


ee 





224 MR. CARPUE—WESTMINSTER PUPILS.—_CORRESPONDENTS. 


MR. CARPUE'S LECTURES. 


A purit of Mr. Carpue complains of some 
ieucies in that gentleman's lectures on 

. “I do it not out of any ill-will 

pao Mr. Carpue (he observes), for 
whom, in common with all the cless, I en- 
tertain every sentiment of respect ; but, from 
the i of exciting his attention to the sub- 
ject, feeling perfectly conscious that he 
would, by altering his present plan, and 
adopting one more methodical, not only ma- 
terially increase the number of his class, but 
very much gratify those who now form it. 
I entered as a pupil to Mr. Carpue, having 
been led to believe that I should hear a per- 
fect series of anatomical, surgical, and phy- 
siological lectures; of his anatomical lec- 
tures I do not complain, justly appreciating 
his excelient plan of teaching anatomy ; but 
I must say, and all his class must be con- 
vinced of the truth of the allegation, that I 


roll, as he had threatened ; but in this he was 
prevented by the house-surgeou,who handed 
him the document in question without ce- 


remony, and the names of the, pap were 
iepmodiaasly called over. ‘loseveral of them, 
as might be expected, no was made. 
Many of the gentlemen, however, were at 
the time, in the wards with the other sur- 
geons, without notice of what was taking 
place in the passage. ‘The proceeding, 
therefore, was of a slovenly nature, and not 
adapted to itsend. On the production of 
the roll-call of surgeons, Messrs Lynn, 
Guthrie, and Sir Anthony, only, replied to 
their names, Messrs. White and assistant- 
surgeons Harding and Lynn being wanting. A 
proposal is on foot for presenting Mr. Lyan 
with a portrait of himself, ‘ to be painted 
by one of the first masters,” as a testimony 
of respect from his friends and coanexions 
at the Westminster Hospital. 








have never heard, since | had the hb of 
being one of his pupils, a perfect lecture on 
any ical disease; for Mr. Carpue, dur- 
ing one surgical lecture, reverts to five or six 
different subjects, not at all connected with 
eech other, y confusing very much the 
intellects of his class, Mr. Carpue’s plan of 
asking questions is extremely good ; but he 
assumes that all his class are competent 
to reply, without thinking for a moment 
that there are many of us who never have 
heard a regular course of surgical lectures, 
and, therefore, are perfectly incompetent to 
answer his abstract questions in surgery. I 
do not wish to be represented as calling in 
question Mr. Carpue’s competency to lec- 
ture on surgery, but I acknowledge, were 
he to employ a system or method in his surgi- 
cal lectures, as a practical teacher he would 
be inferior to none. I am perfectly con- 
fident, that Mr. Carpue is willing to adopt 
any course calculated to advance the interests 
of his pupils; I hope, therefore, that what 
I have already said will be sufficieut to in- 
duce him to teach on some plan more likely 
to make his pupils good practical surgeons,” 





PUPILS OF THE WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL. 


Tue effect of Mr. Guthrie's notice to the 
i upils of this hospital, in conse- 
its announcement in our Number 
of the week before last, was, the produc- 
tion of a very full attendance on the follow- 


queace 


ing Monday, and Mr. Guthrie, on his arri- 
» about one o'clock, “ walked” through 
the -wards, with a train of followers of 
@ most unusual length. The fulness of the 
attendance appeared so far to satisfy the 
jenior surgeon, that he was on the point of 
retreating, without going through the muster- 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

** Fortunatus.” Our friend, Joe Burns, 
still flourishes at the Middlesex. 

“Guido.” It cannot be published until 
it is properly authenticated. 

“«P,G.M.” No; thas it was. When 
Baron Dupuytren and Sir A. Cooper met in 
Guy’s Hospital, the Baron, in a very cordial 
manner, embraced the Baronet, and saluted 
him. Sir Astley blushed, and, after a mo- 
men pause, exclaimed, “‘ Well, never 
mind, I'm even with you, for when I was in 
Paris | kissed your daughter!” 

** Amicus.” We cannot, at this moment, 
find a copy of the “ regulations” of the so- 
called British Col of Surgeons, but our 
impression is, that the subscribing members 
are legally liable. 

* Quiz.” Macte. 

“ Chirurgus.” They met with a Num- 
ber, the lectures of which had not been read 
in “ proof,” so that a few abbreviations by 
the short-hand writer were elongated, rather 
curiously to be sure, by the printer's devil. 
But the ‘‘ errors” are so ludicrous, that no 
child could be misled by them, If these 
are imperfections worthy of notice, to what 
are we not entitled for our excellencies? It 
is almost needless to state, that the reports 
of Mr, Lawrence's lectures, as given in 
Tus Lancer, are the only correct re of 
the lectures as delivered by Mr. Lawrence . 
in St. w’s Hospital. 

** Inquirer.” We never see the w: r 
until the Number is published. ee 

Several correspondents, whose letters had 
been mislaid, shall receive answers in our 
next, 





